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Unctz Sam—“ Friend Hayes, you have undertaken a hard job! 


THE OENTENNIAL RACE. 


Your wheels are so deep in the mite that you can't possibly draw them out again whole. Your vile load, however, is such a 


nuisance, that you had better let cart and contents sink out of sight in the mud, where the men deserve to be who got it into that sorape before you took it_in charge. I shali not require 
your services anyhow, as I am about to make @ four-yeare’ contract with my honest namesake over yonder.” : 
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Szcure, for the Centennial Year, Frank Lesiiz’s IL- 
LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, Which will be furnished, with all 
its supplements, double numbers, extra sheets and edi- 
tions which our Grand National Jubilee will call for, with- 


ing of enthusiasm and confidence which the The little fiasco at Saratoga, which was 
name of no other man in the State could | brought about through the bungling of in- 
have done. There are other Democrats of | experienced managers, has proved discon- 
distinguished ability, and with a large per- | certing in a temporary degree; but it is 
sonal following, but they lack the subtle | not of a nature calculated to have a damag- 
power and combination of elements which | ing effect upon the issue of the election in 
are requisite to the formation uf a popular | November. There is time enough to rectify 
leader. even greater mistakes than was made at 
Unhappily for his party, and for the | Saratoga. i 
interests of the State, the man who was so 
much desired for the office of Governor has 
been compelled to refuse the honor 
bestowed upon him, and another of the 
a ntene sg ogacpoag oe Piety ett be in what is called fashionable or polite 
But great as the popularity of Governor society to find that there are a good many 
Se oh ‘eo pa ham ae or i ta: tein Gm knaves and a good many more fools in it. 
State his political influence has not ex- Men whe live by. their wits, ant men who 
tohd ‘a b F 1 a t ition’ taal *~ | live witless lives; men whom one despises, 
ended beyond it, Great political leaders | and men whom one pities. These knaves 








KNAVES AND FOOLS. 


NE does not have to move about much 


break’ of the Revolution we have had but | Oe mixht fill a whole paper with a mere 
tires whose infeencs could be eatled | eran, Sf the Gitte waneues. We 
national. They were Jefletaon: Clée pacer | caunot do this, but we can mention a few 

— ; dep rae g che of the most prominent, with a certain 








out extra cost, and delivered free at your post-office every | 
week, by SUBSCRIBING Now. You will thus secure a cor- | 
rect and reliable history and pictorial representation of 
all matters of interest incident to the International Ex- 
position, as weil as the events of the day throughout the | 
world. Send $4, with name and address, to FRANK | 
Lxesiig, 537 Pearl Street, New York, and the paper will 
be regularly mailed to you, postage paid, for one year. 


PARTY LEADERS. 


HE nomination of ex-Governor Sey- 
mour and ex-Governor Morgan, at 
Saratoga, for the office which both had 





filled so creditably, and which neither de- | 
sired to fillagain, shows clearly enough how | 
deficient both of the great political parties 
now engaged in the contest for power in | 
this State are in leading men. Governor | 
Morgan, in truth, was never a leader of his 
party, but by good management and great 
liberality in dispensing a generous per- 
centage of the large fortune he had gained 
in lucky speculations in sugar, he succeeded 
in rising to the highest offices in the State. 
He commenced his political career as an 
Assistant Alderman, as Hamilton Fish did, 
and advanced by regular gradations from 
that humble position to the State Senate, 
to Congress, to the Governor’s chair, and 
then to the United States Senate. But 
during all the time he was only a merchant; 
he was never an author nor an orator, nor 
the originator of any scheme for the public 
welfare. Mr. Seward was his political 
leader, and Mr. Weed his party manager. 
Although he filled so many high offices, 
and has been in public for near forty years, 
it would be difficult to mention any measure 
with which his name has been identified. 
But it must be confessed that he was always 
an extremely decorous and well-behaved 
gentleman, and that he had the good sense 
and taste not to attempt to perform any 
part beyond his ability. He knew the 
limitations of his capacity, and always 
kept within them. In the sugar business 
he was a leader, as well as a dealer; but in 
politics, though chosen by his party to act 
as its leader, he was always led by others. 
He had aspirations for the Presidency, but 
outside of New York he is unknown and 
powerless, and his name was not even 
mentioned at the Cincinnati Convention. 
His party is now reduced to that melancholy 
condition that it has no man of sufficient 
character and ability to take the position 
of its leader, and, therefore, the old ex- 
Governor has been nominated for the place, 
not because he was wanted, but because no 
better leader could be found. 

A very different sort of man is ex- 
Governor Seymour, who possesses the 
natural qualities of a leader, and who, by 
education and long experience, has been 
peculiarly fitted for the position for which 
he has been named. The great difference 
between the two candidates is that while one 
has been elevated to the positions he has 
occupied in public life by adroit manage- 
ment, the other has been elected by 
the spontaneous will of the majority. 
There has never been at any time, since the 
days of De Witt Clinton, a statesman in 
New York who possessed the power of 
directing the popular will in so great a de- 
gree as Governor Seymour, and if he had 
been ambitious of office he would never 
have been permitted to retire to the privacy 
which seems to be most congenial to his 
nature. He refused to hold the position of 
a leader of his party, and would have re- 
mained in private life if he had been allowed 
to do so; and if his health or his physi- | 
cian would have permitted, he might have | 
heroically sacrificed his own preferences | 
and consented once more to accept the 
leadership at the spontaneous and unani- 
mous call of his political friends. There 
would have been misgivings and dissatisfac- 
tion under the nomination of anyother man, 
but the name of Seymour acts a8.a. charm 
and would have fused into a compact 
and harmonious whole all the factions and 
cabals of the Democratic Party of: the 
Empire State. Whatever friends or foes | 
may choose to say about the nomination, | 
no one will deny that it created a feei- 











~, Ta State : i 2 ar P s 
Calhoun, Each State has had its leaders knowledge that they will be found fami- 


who have exercised a potent localinfluence; | liar personages with most who read this | 
: sonag 


but ouly the three great statesmen whose astiole. 


hames we have mentioned have by i , * P : 
tale wd lit aa the ase 4 bli 0 ee The most prominent knave in society, 
’ pune avalrs | and by jar the wickedest, is the profes- 


undoulitedig, the greatest of the three. He |‘, coauer the hearts of honest women 
may, in truth ao alte then oniahas? ‘een with sinister ends in view. He studies to 
onthos of are political aeotidhas ton. eae do this. He decks himself in the finest 
irresistible during his life, and although he | “thes, assumes the airs of a gentleman, 

ti ; : 7 so far as he can, devotes himself to the 


has been fifty years in his grave his in- : li 
ie A 1s 4 t society arts—such as dancing, billiards | 
fluence is still felt in the shaping of our and croquet. He frequents the best hotels, | 


polities. . During his life time he was the Sa PT TES 
absolute ruler of Virginia, and in any part — eify Pager. nth ni sds gti ae 
of our country now, it is only necessary for | }Oy°°S: 6 EU r ’ 
a man to call himself a Jeffersonian Demo- ~° beodme familiar with gr ay woth daugh- 
crat to be treated with respectful considera- — BB cisco: —— Rah pelt 
tion. But Jefferson was never an orator. ae 3 ll Ha € st y 
The pen in his hands was mightier PAnees the mbdGin Wie basase Se bas aie 
than the sword or the aieel Old John tained any striking successes. The chances 
Ditdoa regretted that Reaven bed soak ake are that his hair may be a littled grizzled, 
dowed him with the talent ot writing that his face has a suber, and often a blasé, 
instead of oratory, that he might have the look, that he has the port and ring of re 
power of Jefferson in controlling the will of man well acttied fu life—he cenprees Sass 
thepectia, But Hears Clay w eal ae because of his years—and this is the one 
ss a se an aman “ager ss cA *| secret of his power. The dazzling young 
tramel newb loads i. hed thos Po aga golden youth who has not got through his 
one Che auiien grace and sweetness of wild oats is not half so dangerous, because 
a sympathetic nature, which influenced his he is not half ard — 
hearers like the fabled wand of an en-|, Very near akin to the knave whom we 
chanter. These personal endowments, how- have just mentioned is the ‘‘ insinuating 
ever, would have been of small effect in| kn@ve.” The low-lived sneak who at 
shaping the popular will if there had not eg - agree 4 gp ors -_ — 
been behind them a courageous and gen-| 5S Dad as Aimsell, intimates by shrugs, 
: 8 winks and sly innuendoes, that he has had 


erous nature and a sound judgment. He 
had all the requisite qualities of a popular | C°nquests— where such conquest means 
a blot upon some fair name. Some 


leader; he was supreme in political au- ; 
thority in his own State of Kentucky while | Young lady is mentioned as having a 
fine disposition, of being a model of purity 


he lived, and was no less powerful in Mas- . 
sachusetts. He was the author of the | #24 goodness, when this destroying demon 
will perhaps remark: ‘‘ Ah, well, if I was 


‘* American System,” and he fastened upon 

the nation the scheme of sceuaien” to | to tell my little story, you might think 

domestic manufactures so firmly that it | differently”—or, “Those who have known 

has never since been loosened, and it bids | her, and have loved as Tom Jones has, are 
of a different opinion.” Such a man ought 


fair to continue for a century to come. 
His rei litical to be seized on the spot and choked till he 
a ee a ae is made to tell ‘‘his story” or, failing todo 


longer than that of any other man, with ; 
the exception of Jefferson. His party was | 5% should be kicked ignominiously out of 
good society. 


always the Clay party, and some cf the 
great men of the country were proud to Another knave, of which one sees far too 


be called Clay-men. The other great much for the future good of society, is the 
leader was Calhoun, who held political | 0ld roué, who makes himself the instructor 
sway at the South with an absolute will | in vice of the rich young bucks who have 
that has never been exceeded. His fol-| just got free of the parental control, and 
lowers were as fanatical in their obedience | ave started off in a blind race after happi- 
to his authority as ever the followers of | ness. He generally lures on his victims; 
Mohammed were to the commands of their | 224, while helping to scatter their dollars, 
Prophet. But he led them to their destruc- | 2nd while pretending unbounded friendship, 
tion, and they have since reaped the laughs at them when their backs are 
blighted harvest of his evil teachings. turned. This knave’s mouth is filled with all 
Personally, he was a man of irreproachable | the cursed maxims of hell. If the fun flags, 
character; he had a great inteHect, and | he whispers, ‘‘ Youth is short, and it never 
splendid oratorical ability; like Jefferson, | Comes but once.” If his victims are dis- 
he was a clear and vigorous writer, and but | turbed by qualms of conscience, he argues, 
for his antagonism to Clay, the great Ken- | With sophistical ‘‘ cussedness,” that it will 
tuckian, would have commanded the po- | make no difference a hundred years hence, 
litical fortunes of the whole South as | #"d that boys must be boys. He is ready 


absolutely as he did the political forces of | With excuses for évery vice. He is ‘‘hail 
his own State. fellow well met’ at all times. He is 


Since the disappearance of the three | Se#soned to debauchery. Heis, in short, a 


great leaders who exercised such a vast | @emon incarnate, whom his victims will 
power over the destiny of the nation, we | !00k back upon with contempt and hatred 


have had no men in public life who could | i? years to come, as the source of the crop 
be named in comparison with them. It is | {fom Which they reap bitterness. 
a popular fallacy that the occasion will. 





always produce the man required. -But the | there are many more, but we must leave 


course of events during the past ten years | some space for the fools—the poor pitiful 
proves the error of this assumption. The | fools. Here, for instance, is the young man 
country has never stood in such need of a| who believes every woman is in love with 
strong guiding hand, but it has not ap-| him. The man who looks upon himself 
peared. Looking back to the period just | as a victim of the admiration of woman. 
previous to the troubles which resulted in | Let a woman be merely civil to him, and 
the outbreak of the rebellion, we see there! he takes her civility as an indication that 
a cluster of great men in the Senate, and | she was fascinated with him. One of these 
in the House of Representatives at Wash- | poor conceited asses will go about showing 
ington, who have had no successors to be | a note which some lady has begun ‘t Dear 
named in comparison with them. The oc-| Mr. Brown,” pointing out the word ‘‘dear” 
casion has offered, but the leaders have|as proof conclusive that she is ‘dead 
not appeared. It may be some consolation | spooney” on him. And if some lady inad- 





to remember that other nations have been | vertently should sign a note, ‘‘ Yours, Faith- | 


no better off than our own—Germany alone | fully,” he will go about showing it for a 
being the exception. But a better time week, and, with a chuckle, say: ‘* There, 
appears to be coming, and: the Democracy | you see how it is with me—women are 
of the country, and of this State, have/| always flinging themselves at my head.” 
chosen for their leaders in the contest | Oh, poor fool! if you only knewin what con- 
which is now not far from its culminating | tempt women held you, you would hide 
point, the men whose talent and lives | your very diminished head in shame. 

offer the best guaranty that the needed | Then there is the young fool that pre- 
change is about to take place, tends to be tired of the world and of life. 


have, indeed, been rare in the history of the and fools are of so various a guise, that | 


He knows nothirg about either; but he 
thinks he knows everything about both. 
He will sit and ‘‘sigh like a furnace” 
over the ‘‘demnition grind” of living. But 
he does not deceive anybody but himself; 
and everybody who really knows him 
knows that he enjoys the sports and pas- 
times of life as well as anybody. 

Then there is the funny old fool—the 
pantaloon of the pantomime. The man who 
tries to make his three-score-and-ten pass 
for five-and-twenty. He hugs in his natural 
rotundity of person with corsets, and goes 
about wheezing in consequence; he dyes 
his silver hair, until, in the sunshine, it is a 
changeful purple. He squeezes his poor 
bunions and merciless corns into shoes of 
perfect mold and diminutive size, and tries 
to look as if he wasn’t tortured in conse- 
quence. Poor old man! if he only could 
realize how men honor gray hairs, and 
women admire old age (in others) he would 
| burn up his artifical trumpery that makes 
| his life a burden to him. . ; 

But how one might go on describing the 
knaves and fools of society. A book might 
be made on the subject as big as Thack- 
; eray’s ‘‘ Book of Snobs.” Perhaps some- 
| body will make such a book some day; 





! . . 
and lef > impress o ir genius up : : gat ©S-' there is time enough, for as long as so- 
% the impress of thelr genius upon sional ‘‘ lady-killer.”” The man who studies 


ciety lasts, there certainly will be knaves 
and fools, and, doubtless, men to write 
about them. 


¥. 


THE PHILADELPHIA REGATTA. 


WO weeks ago the Pull Mali Gazette, in 
an article upon the Philadelphia boat- 
races, said that American oarsmanship 
would have to undergo considerable im- 
provement before a crack English crew 
would think it worth the r trouble to cross 
the Atlantic for the sake of winning a 
victory from the best amateur team which 
the States could furnish. The results of 
last week's racing on the Schuylkill have 
robbed that remark of its point. Of the 
three English crews which took part in the 
regatta, the four from Dublin University 
were beaten by a crew which had scarcely 
been heard of before outside of the town 
from which it came. The Trinity team, 
two of whose members have rowed in their 
University eight in the annual race on the 
Thames, and twice passed the ‘‘Ship” at 
Mortlake with their old-time rival Oxford 
astern, whose oarsmanship was described 
as the most finished display of skill to be 
seen on the river, with only a single rival 
to oppose them, and with the advantage 
of position—a very material one on the 
Schuylkill course—in their favor, were 
never able to head their competitors, a set 
of thin, pale-faced striplings, with a shal- 
low-chested, lean-armed lad for stroke. 
Finally, the famous Londoners, veterans of 
a hundred races, whose captain, four years 
ago, in a match with the champion ama- 
teur four of America, landed his crew easy 
winners by a score of lengths or more, 
found themselves forced to succumb in the 
final heat, after the closest race of the 
whole regatta, to a crew whose chances -of 
success were rated before starting as only 
one out of fifty. 

Undoubtedly the best race of the .week 
was the contest between Yale and the 
Londoners. In the first day’s racing the 
former was a bad third in the heat in 
which it rowed. A change was made 
in the crew, a new man going bow, 
and one who had little practice in 
pulling on the starboard side and still 
less in steering. Notwithstanding their 
disadvantages they won their second triai- 
heat and finally found themselves pitted 
against the most formidable of their rivals. 
Here again the Old Country won the toss, 
led at the start, but were rowed down on 
the last quarter, winning only by a boat’s 
nose, and that, too, after a series of 
manceuvres of a decidedly jockeying caste. 
After this brilliant record Yale may fairly 
claim to have the champion amateur crew 
of America, if not of the world. 

It was unfortunate that neither Cornell 
nor Harvard, the leading pair in the In- 
ter-collegiate race of last July, took any 








We have mentioned a few of the knaves; | 


part; but American colleges were well re- 
presented by Yale and Columbia, and the 
‘former has a right to consider herself 
Cornell’s superior, for, after defeating Har- 
vard with ease last June, the last-named 
crew, with only two weeks’ rowing in a six, 
without a coxswain, gave Cornell a hot race 
for first place and lost it only by four 
seconds. 

The success of the Beaverwycks was 
simply marvelous. Aside from the fact 
that they were led by four crews in the 
amateur race at Saratoga a month ago, 
their rowing, judged by all the canons of 
criticism to which oarsmanship is usually 
referred, was undeniably ‘‘ragged” and 
awkward. They rolled, they bucketed, 
‘they swung unevenly, but somehow they 
succeeded in catching together, and in 
| this, and the fact that the two sides 
,of their boat were evenly matched in 
| strength, lay the secret of their success. 
| Herein was London’s weakness. Gulston 
/and the stroke were too strong for the 
| other two, and in the last effort, just be- 
fore reaching the goal, they outpulled the 
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starboard side, and their boat swung round 
and crossed the line at just enough of a 
diagonal to lose them the four feet by 
which the race was won. 

The important lessons which are the 
fruits of these contests seem to be that the 
two essentials of success in rowing are to 
have the sides of the boat equally matched 
in point of strength, and to catch together. 
Failing these, great muscular power, nicety 
of finish, and evenness of swing combined, 
will not serve to make good the want. 
The fact that the Yale crew, in spite of 
their misfortune early in the week, were 
able to make about the best show on the 
river was due to this; neither side, work 
hard as it might, could pull the other 
around, and so careful was their captain 
to insure their catching together, that he 
sacrificed two or three strokes a minute to 
enable his men to take the water deliber- 
ately, rowing the most of their heat with 
London at 36; while the neater finish of 
the latter allowed them to run up to 42 
and 44 without extra effort. 

These, then, are some of the lessons to 
be learnt from the races of the past week, 
the results of which go to show how well 
we have already profited by the teachings 





of our former victors; and the readiness 
of our amateur oars to take advantage of 
a useful hint has proved that the old saw, 
‘* Fas est ab hoste doceri,” was never bet- 
ter exemplified than in the races of the 
Centennial Regatta. 








WORK FOR GENTLEWOMEN. 


WRITER in one of the English maga- 
zines suggests that in London there 
is room for a fair number of ladies’ restau- 
rants, to be conducted wholly under the | 
management of ladies. At least one of the | 
firm must possess a certain amount of | 
capital, another must have a full knowledge | 
of housekeeping, and all should have good 
business capacity. This combination of 
talentis to set up a good restaurant, exclu- 
sively for ladies, in a leading thoroughfare, 
and is promised fortune if not fame in a 
very short space of time. No doubt the 
idea will strike every lady as strange, no 
matter how empty her purse, or how des- 
perate is her struggle with poverty. 
Experience shows that she would rather 
resort to the management of a second-class 
boarding-house, and there hide herself from 
observation, content if she can survive the 
sorrows of unruly help and delinquent 
lodgers. She fears the frown of Mrs. 
Grundy, the expostulations of relatives 
who are willing she should starve rather 
than disgrace them by open connection 
with trade, and, really, you know, the idea 
of a restaurant would be a little too much! 
To look after the gastronomy of customers, 
to openly walk amid pots and pans, to take 
in dimes for coffee or chops in broad day- 
light, would be such an innovation as the 
delicate mind of woman would shrink 
from. Yet why not? If it brought fortune 
in a few years, would those who came to 
bask in its sunshine question how the gold 
was amassed or object to the method ? 
That is not the way of the world. Always 
success is commended. Domestic service 
is out of the question for educated women, 
and the boarding-house is the most abject 
slavery. If the same talents needed for 
these occupations can be applied towards 
the accumulation of wealth or a compe- 
tence, why should one refuse the opportu- 
nity except for the best of reasons ? 
Comparatively few avenues are open to 
women, and it is not wise to close any that 
can be entered upon without forfeiting 
social positions, and stepping down from 
the social status of a lady. 

There are many ladies and their daugh- 
ters who would be glad to work if they 
could find such a place as they desire. 
Their idea is, that the position of a 
teacher, a clerk, or even that of a copyist, 
brings nothing derogatory with it, but that 
anything like trade is contamination. Of 
course, in most cases it is useless to argue 
against a prejudice. Yet what real harm 
can be done to a lady’s social position by 
cutting and fitting dresses? A lady in this 
city was left penniless, with several small 

‘children on her hands. Without a second 
thought she made herself a trade, and 
solicited orders for dressmaking from her 
friends. Whatever she found to do she 
did well. Little by little her business in- 
creased, frequent trips to Europe were 
made, fashion smiled upon her, and wealth 
came. Nothing was forfeited by this gal- 
lant fight against adversity, but everything 
was gained. The lady continued to move 
in the same high social circle that knew 
her in her husband’s time, and her daugh- 
ters were welcomed to it as they grew up. 
If, on the other hand, the mother had sim- 
ply sought to slave on a salary as a 
teacher, or a clerk, death would probably 
have overtaken her in the struggle. Cer- 
tainly independence would never have been 
within her reach. If a young lady who is 
self-dependent finds herself skillful with 
the needle, why should she not take a few 
finishing lessons, and then cpen business 





|not fully. It is practical, beeause it is 





in @ small way with a friend equally as 


skillful and determined? It would only 
be the first plunge that would give any- 
thing like a shock. The path to fortune— 
all things being equal—would open with 
wonderful smoothness. Then, with the first 
hundred dollars of accumulation in bank, 
the happy feeling of independence would 
begin, and one could afford even to put the 
world out of sight for a few years. Mrs. 
Grundy is most formidable to the poor. 
To her rich patrons she is all smiles. In 
their records no flaws are found, and their 
lineage and social position are always un- 
questioned. 

Opportunities for work for women are 
increasing yearly, and the question is, 
which of them will most surely lead to 
a competence, if not a fortune? It has 
been discovered (if it be a discovery) that 
there is no good reason why woman’s wit 
should not be applied to the accumulation 
of wealth, and it is acknowiedged that 
education and social position may be made 
a means to that end and not a bar, where 
there is courage to use them. What, then, 
are the sure roads to fortune in woman’s 
work, is a question that is being turned over 
in more than one anxious heart. It is 
so intensely practical a question, that 
we have tried to answer it fairly, if 


asked by many a penniless widow who 
gathers her little ones about her and thinks 
how best she shall keep the wolf from the 
door; many a young girl who is starving 
on the stipend paid behind the counter; 
many a woman who has worked for a decade 
in some ‘‘ genteel’ occupation and finds her- 
self now just where she began ten years 
ago. These may find the road to fortune 
open, but whether they will have the 
courage to pursue it, is another question. 
The fear of what the fashionable world will 
say keeps many a woman in the chains of 
respectable poverty. 

The most formidable obstacle to the 
success of woman’s work in any direction is 
her proneness to matrimony. It may be 
that she does not always keep this goal in 
view, but it is remarkable with what ease 
she casts all else aside and runs thither- 
ward! Whether her locks be wholly golden 





or streaked with gray, it seems to make no 

difference. The brighest prospects are sacri- 

ficed at the altar of man, and business for | 
ever is bankrupted by love. There must be . 
an end of this laxity of heart if woman de- | 
sires to enter the market and achieve her 
own competence or win wealth by her own 
wit. The advice may sound a little harsh, 
but itis good. Complaint is made, where- 
ever woman is employed, that matrimony 
is the one great obstacle to her advance- 
ment. If she does not dwell upon it herself, 
somebody else does it for her, and a wed- 
ding ends her clerical or business life. The 
path to fortune can only be trodden by 
women of a more ascetic mind. Perhaps 
few may think the game worth so unremit- 
ting pursuit. Yet this isthe law, and woman 
must perforce abide by it. 


GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 


ENDING SEPTEMBER 2, 1876. 


Monday...... 111 @110% | Thursday....1097% @110 
Tuesday......1105¢ @ 109 42 | Friday...... 110g @ 109% 
Wednesday ...110 @109% | Saturday....10974 @ 10954 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ConsuLaR ImmuNiTy.—A somewhat important 
question has been brought before the Civil Tribunal 
at Marseilles, which has been called upon to de- 
cide how far the consul of a foreign nation is enti- 
tled to claim immunity from legal proceedings 
accorded to the diplomatic body. The Consul of 
the United States at Marseilles declined to pay the 
rent of his house upon the ground that the land- 
lord had failed to execute certain repairs, and the 
latter attempted to seize his tenant’s furniture. 
Against this measure the consul protested, upon 
the ground that his residence was foreign soil; and 
the Court decided in his favor. A second and 
more intricate question was rvised at the same 
hearing, the consul being sued by one of his 
c!erks, a Frenchman, for salary due. The consul 
pleaded that in the first place he did not owe his 
clerk anything, and that even if he did, the French 
tribunals had no jurisdiction. The decision of the 
Court upon this point was that a consul represent- 
ing a foreign power in France can be sued in the 
French courts for any debts which he incurs in his 
private capacity, but that they have no jurisdic- 
tion when the debt is for anything connected with 
his consular duties. 


An Important Commission.—The Secretary of 
the Treasury has appoiuted the following gentle- 
men as experts to furnish information in regard to 
internal commerce and transportation: Hamilton A. 
Hill, of Boston, formerly Secretary of the Boston 
Board of Trade and of the National Board of Trade ; 
Theodore F. Lees, General Agent of the New York 
Cheap Transportation Association; George W. 
Porter, Secretary of the Baltimore Board of Trade ; 
Albert Fink, of Louisville, Ky., late General Com- 
missioner of the Southern Railway and Steamship 
Association: George I!. Morgan, Secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis; Colonel J. D. 
Hayes, of Detroit, Mich., largely identified with | 
Western commercial interests; Charles Randolph, 
Secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
Secretary of the National Board of Trade; 
Colonel Milo Smith, of Clinton, lowa, formerly 





civil engineer and railroad manager. ‘he division 


of internal commerce is under the charge of Mr. 
Joseph Nimmo, Jr., who is preparing a report to 
be submitted to Congress in December. These 
appointments are made under special appropriation 
tor the purpose of collecting and presenting to the 
country information in regard to internal commerce 
and transportation. 


Tue PoruLaTion oF Hungary. — Owing to the 
plan, recently often brought forward, but persist- 
ently opposed by the Magyars, of annexing Bosnia 
to the Austrian dominions, the race-statistics of 
Hungary acquire at this momenta peculiar import- 
ance. Among the fifteen and a half millions of in- 
habitants of Hungary, there are, according to a 
computation published in 1869, 5,553,000 Magyars ; 
4,746,000 Slavonians of different descriptions, such 
as Slovaks, Croats, Serbs, and so forth; 2,673,000 
Romans, or Wallachs; 1,780,000 Germans ; 553,700 
Jews; and 199,000 men of Albanese, Greek, Arme- 
nian, Gypsy, and other descent. The Magyars are 
consequently in a majority as regards the Slavo- 
nians. They have the further advantage of being 
located in the centre of the country ; of possessing 
a developed language for literary purposes, and of 
being politically the predominant race, through 
historical traditions and great governing capacity. 
The German population in Hungary, excepting 
some of the Saxons of l'ransylvania, generally keep 
to the Magyars. In an absolute numerical sense, 
the Magyars are far from constituting a majority. 
The other races, however, also are each in a mi- 
nority ; @ minority, moreover, which in most cases 
falls far below the Magyar number. At the same 
time, the addition of a further Slavonian element 
would disturb a balance which is already ia a some. 
what delicate state, and would no doubt lead to 
new race-struggles, involving also the populations 
north of the Danube in bloodshed and horrors. 


THe FreNcH MERCANTILE MaRINE.—The Deputy 
of Havre, M. Le Cesne, has drawn the attention of 
the French Chamber to the condition of the French 
merchant marine. He complains that it has fallen 
from the second rank after that of Great Britain, 
not only below that of the United States of America, 
but below that of Germany, Italy, and Sweden. 
These countries possess a greater number of mer- 
chant vessels, gauging a heavier amount of tonnage 
than France ; and the Deputy for Havre attributes 
the decline in number principally to the great age 
of the French merchant vessels. Mr. Plimsoll 
would, perhaps, be horrified to learn that whereas 
in the course of a single month twenty-five vessels 
were lost belonging to Great Britain, fourteen 
vessels were lost belonging to France, although the 


| number of vessels possessed by it is greatly inferior, 


the rank occupied by France as a maritime nation 
being only sixth in the scale. In the French mer- 
chant service,1,366 vessels, or one-third of the entire 
fleet, are about eighteen years old and upwards. 
No doubt the inferior quality of French vessels has 
something to do with the decay of the French 
merciiant marine deplored by M. Le Cesne ; but the 
diminished numbers of his country’s vessels cannot 
be attributed solely to the cause which he specifies. 
France participates with other nations in the con- 
sequences of the commercial reaction which has 
taken place throughout the civilized world during 
late years. There are fewer producers, fewer 
consumers, and, consequently, fewer vessels are 
required to convey from one port to another articles 
of consumption. 

A FortunaTE PurcHAse.—A French gentleman 
in Touraine in June last attended an auction, where 
a few acres of land were eagerly disputed by some 
hard-fisted peasants. When the real estate had been 
disposed of, the auctioneer, who was mounted on a 
tub, offered some old books and mauuscripts for 
sale, and his attempts to pass them off excited a 
good deal of hilarity. The manuscripts were cailed 
* Antichrists.”” The consequence was that M. 
Ménard was able to obtain the Prayer Book of 
Marie Thérése, the wife of Louis XTV., and two un- 
published manuscripts of Bossuet, for a few francs. 
The prayer-book is marked with the royal arms and 
cipher, and the manuscripis, dated respectively 
1684 and 1686, containing critical notes on ‘‘ Juve- 
nal’? and ‘ Persius,’’ a vocabulary translation of 
difficult passages, applications, etc. The manu- 
scripts are not in the handwriting of the great 
preacher, only a few corrections here and there. 
But the inimitable style and the modern ideas be- 
long to Bossuet, and the parchment bears the roya] 
water-mark ; for these compositions were evidently 
intended ad usuwm Delphini. The prayer-book is 
illustrated by Callot. Apropos of this auction, the 
municipality of Havre recently sold off 20,000 
pounds of old papers. Among the receipts was one 
signed by Berars, commander-in-chief of the revolu- 
tionary army, who on the 22d Pluviose, of the year 
Il., received 1,200 francs to transport Despremesnil 
to Paris, where he was beheaded. In one bundle 
of papers was found a number of letters written 
by the Duc de Saint-Aignau, Governor of Havre, 
from 1752 to 1754; in another, documents connected 
with the famous volunteers of 1792, some of whom, 
belonging to Havre, greatly distinguished them- 
selves in defense of the Republic. 


Tae CLERICAL RepucTions.—The wholesale di-- 
charge of clerks from the Government Bureaus, in 
order to meet the requirements of the reduced ap- 
propriations,is causing deep distress in the numer- 
ous fami'ies thus deprived of means of support. It 
is asserted that great favoritism is displayed by the 
department chiefs in the selection of their victims, 
meritorious service in the past being ignored in 
behalf of possible political uselulness in the fu‘ure. 
The following case illustrates the precarious tenure 
of woman in political place, and shows further how 
little of an object it is to American youth to strive 
for an honorable career in our military service. 
One of the women recently discharged from tl.e 
Quartermaster-General’s Office is the widow of an 
army Officer, a graduate at West Point, and breveted 
major-general for gallant and meritorious services. 
Her father was an army officer and died in the 
service. Her father-in-law was an army officer of 
distinction,and her only brother was an army officer, 
served all through the war, and died in the service. 
By the death of her husband she was, nearly cight 





years ago, left entirely penniless, with a large 
family to support, and was immediately appointed 
in the Quartermaster-General’s Office. She has 
not one single relative in Government employ, and 
bears as good a record in her position as any in the 
department, independent of her claims of the 
widow, daughter, daughter-in-law, and sister of 
officers, and related to a long line of ancestora who 
gave their lives to their country in every war the 
country has known—Revolutionary, Indian, and 
the last fierce struggle for a nation’s life. One of 
her sons last Spring applied for a position in the 
Depot Quartermaster’s Office. It is sufficient to say 
he did not get it. A short time afterwards a son of 
an officer on duty in the Quartermaster-General’s 
Office in Washington received the appointment, 
not because he needed it, but, as the young man 
said, that he might have pocket-money. 


Turkish ATRociTIes.—As the details of the 
insurrectionary war in Turkey are being gradually 
received, the mind of all Christendom is shocked 
at the monstrous barbarities. they record in the 
conduct of the Turks towards the hapless prisoners 
who fall into their hands. Neither sex nor age is 
respected by the brutish Ottomans. The story of 
monstrous outrages cannot be related with pro- 
priety, though the minds of the English nation are 
boiling over with indignation at its recital -in the 
newspapers by their special correspondents. Mr. 
Schuyler, the United States Secretary of Legation 
at Constantinople has also made a journey through 
the seat of war in Bulgaria, and his testimony fully 
sustains that of the English reporters. It is a 
matter for sincere congratulation that the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Constantinople should have taken 
the initiative in a careful investigation of these 
outrages upon the boasted civilization of the nine- 
teenth century. The English press heap censure 
upon the British representative, Mr. Baring, for his 
venal indifference to this subject. Some of the 
journals openly assert that Mr. Disraeli did not seek 
refuge in the House of Lords one moment too soon, 
and that, bold and courageous as he is, he never 
could stand before the Commons again after his 
last speech in defense of the Turks. The Liver- 
pool Posi says: ‘‘ It will be strange, indeed, if such 
revelations should not set a deep red seal, stamped 
solemnly with the sign of the cross, to the unalter- 
able resolution of the English people never again 
to protect Moslem butchers under any pretext, and 
it may well be impossible for any man not an 
English Minister of State to write coolly of such 
‘quaint incidents’ as ruined villages literally 
moaning with sorrow that will not be comforted, 
and strewn with half-naked skeletons of beheaded 
women and girls. My Lord Beaconsfield will please 
understand that tLese things are described not by 
nameless nobodies, but by gentlemen well known to 
many members of the House in which he lately 
cracked jokes about the native peculiarities of 
Eastern warfare.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. ° 


A convENTION of archeologists was called for 
September 4th at Philadelphia. 


A pispatcu from General Crook announced his 
expectation of striking Sitting Bull in a few days. 


HALF A MILLION tons of coal were sold at 
public auction in New York City on the 29th ult., after 
spirited bidding. 

In consequence of the drought in New York, 
New Jersey, New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania, forest- 
fires are raging with disastrous fury. 


Tue Republican State Convention of Connecti. 
cut was held at New Haven, and Henry C. Robinson, of 
Hartford, was nominated for Governor. 


THe Governor and Council of Massachusetts 
commuted the sentence of Jesse Pomeroy, the boy 
murderer, from death to imprisonment for life. 


Five Mollie Maguire assassins were sentenced 
to death at Pottsville, Pa., on the 29th ult., making 
eight probable subjects for the hangman on account af 
the Yost murder. 7 


Ex-Governor Horatio Seymour received the 
Democratic nomination for Governor of New York, an: 
William Dorsheimer for Lieutenant-Governor. Tho 
former positively declined ; and it is the present under- 
standing that the Convention will be recalled. 


A nanp of religious fanatics at Garn Springe, 
Ark., seized a citizen of Larcy, who went with a friend 
to investigate their habits, decapitated him, hacked tho 
body to pieces, and impaled the head on a picket fenco. 
The friend escaped, und, returning to Larcy, organized 
posse, and, marching on the community, shot two of tho 
members, and arrested eleven. 


Foreign, 


A new Servian loan is being eagerly taken by 
the Russian public. ‘ 

Don MantanE y Parpo was inaugurated ’resi- 
dent of Peru, August 2d. 


Tue anniversary of the battle of Sedan was 
celebrated on the 2d throughout Germany. 


Dr. Joserx Cuettvs, the distinguished Ger. 
man surgeon, died at Heidelberg, aged 80 years, 


Kine Atronso invited the Prince Imperial 
and the ex-Empress of France to visit him at Granada 


Kine Anronso ordered the issue of indemnity 
bonds to the owners of liberated slaves in Porto Rico, 


Presipent Esquiver, of Costa Rica, has been 
overthrown, and Dr. Vincente Herrera made Provisional 
President in his place. 

On the Ist of November, 24,850 men, with a 
quantity of Krupp and Piacentia cannon, will be sent 
from Santander and Cadiz to Cuba. 


Tue insurrection at Santo Domingo still con- 
tinues. Azua declared for the ex-President Baez, and 
was put under blockade by the Government. , 


Tue Turks bombarded Alexinatz September 
Ist, and after the most stubborn resistance of the war 
defeated the Servians with fearful loss of life. 


Tue Montenegrins reject all proffered foreign 
intervention, and propose to fight until the Slavonic 
provinces are completely freed from the Turkish yoke. 


Murap Kuan, who succeeded his uncle, Abdul 
Aziz, a8 Sultan of Turkey three months ago, was 
dethroned, and Abdul Hamid, his brother, proclaimed 
Sultan on tha 31st ult. 
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GREAT SALE OF COAL IN NEW YORK 
CITY. 


0% Tuesday afternoon, August 29th, the four 
strongest members of the coal combination— 
the Delaware and Hudson; the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western; the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing, and the Pennsylvania Central Railroad Com- 
panies, sold at public auction, in New York city, 
500,000 tons of coal.. The attendance of buyers 
was very large, and the bidding quite spirited. 
The following table exhibits the prices obtained 
for the different companies, together with the 
amount sold : 
DELAWARE AND HUDSON. 
Average price 


Tons. Prices received. onam’t sold. 
5,000 Steamboat ..... $2 75 to $3 00 $2 813; 
4),000 Grate.......... 320 to 3 50 3 22% 
25,000 Egg..........-. 312% t» 3 25 8 144 
40,000 Stove.......... 38) to 390 83 864 
DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND WESTERN. 

10,000 Steamboat ..... 270 to $2 85 $2 74% 
80,000 Grate .......... 265 to 2 8 2 70% 
16,000 Kigg............ 275 to 280 277 
49,000 Stove .......... 356 to 3 65 3 6034 
15,000 Chestnut....... 270 to 275 2 7334 


PHILADELPHIA AND READING. 





15,500 Broken .. ..$2 45 to $2 85 $2 6732 
60,000 Egg..... .. 250 to 2 62% 2 5734 
90,000 Stone .... . 82 to 32 3 21 
25,000 Chestnut ....... 2 20 2 20 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
15,000 ILump.........- $2 50 $2 50 
5,000 Steambvat ..... 4 7242 2 72% 
20,000 Grae.......... 2 674,to 2 70 2 69 
7 REST 285 to 290 2 88 
25 000 Stove.......... 365 to 3 90 3 7244 
8,000 Chestnut....... 305 to 3 421% 3 35 


The quantity of coal sent from the Schuylkill 
region for the week ending August 19th, was, b 
rail, 64,716 tons; by canal, 8.491 tons; total, 
73,207 tons, against 148,687 tons for the same week 
of last year. Decrease, 74,480 tons. The quantity 
sent for the year was 2,397,480 tons, against 
2,214,129 tons for the corresponding period of last 
year. Increase, 183,351 tons. The quantity sent 
from all the regions for the week was—anthracite, 
343,895 tons; bituminous, 76,548 tons; total, 
420,443 tons, against 569,038 tons anthracite, and 
80,453 tons bituminous; total, 649,491 tons, for the 
same week of last year. Decrease of anthracite, 
225,143 tons; decrease of bituminous, 3,905 tons; 
total decrease, 229,048 tons. ‘he quantity sent 
from ail the regions for the year was: anthracite, 
10,160,386 tons ; bituminous, 2,227,532 tons; total, 
12,187,918 tons, against 11,175,876 tons anthracite, 
and 2,295,131 tons bituminous; total, 13,471,037 
tons for the corresponding period of last year. 
Decrease of anthracrite, 1,015,490 tons; decrease 
of bituminous, 67,599 tons; total decrease, 
1,083,089 tons. 








HON. EDWIN D. MORGAN. 
REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR OF 
New YorK. 


DWIN D. MORGAN, the Republican candidate 
E for Governor of New York, was born in Berk- 
shire County, Mass., in 1811, and spent his early 
manhood in Hartford, where he served in the 
Common Council. He came to New York in 1836 
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NEW YORK.—EX-GOVERNOR £, D, MORGAN, REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY KURIZ. 


successful merchant. In 1849 he was elected 
Alderman of the Fifteenth Ward, and in the next 
Fall he was chosen a member of the State Senate, 
and in that body he served six years. In 1856 he 
called the first Republican National Convention to 


order, and two years later he was chosen Governor, 


of New York. In 1860 he was re-elected. In 1863 
he was elected United States Senator. Mr. Morgan 


and went into the grocery business. He became a | supported Mr. Lincoln’s Administration throughout 
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his term, and refused in 1865 the position of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury which was tendered him In 
1869 he entered the lists for a re-election, but was 
beaten by Fenton. On the 14th of June last, as 
Chairman of the National Executive Committee he 
called the Republican Convention at Cincinnati to 
order. 

Mr. Morgan is, no doubt, the strongest man his 
party could nominate, and he has consented to 
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serve as their candidate only in the hope of saving 
them from defeat. He is a highly respectable 
citizen, but he is not and never was a favorite of the 
people, but always the candidate of the office-hold- 
ers. His political career has been a very remarkable 
one, and it furnishes as good an example as could 
be offered of the ease with which a man may be 
elevated in political lile merely by official ma- 
nipulation and without any of the talents or en- 
dowments necessary for gaining popular support. 
He filled all the political offices to which any citi- 
zen could aspire, and, it must be conféssed, to his 
credit, that he performed the duties required by 
them in a respectable manner, But he was always 
the candidate of the ononsieng oligarchy ; he 
was known to be rich, and he spent his money liber- 
ally ; he was always a strict party man, and his 
ways just those that render a man dear to the hearts 
of office-holders. If he should be elected it will be 
because the office-holders’ et 4 has become so 
powerful that it can defy the wishes of the people 
when they desire a change and are clamorous for 
governmental reform. 


A Suicide in Public. 


Tue Overland China Mail gives an account of a 
strange suicide which was lately committed at 
Fuh-chow Foo. It seems that a young lady, an 
inhabitant of that city, who had the misfortune to 
be left a widow while yet in her teens, was urged 
by some injudicious relatives to enter again into 
the bonds of wedlock. The thought thus sug- 
gested of supplying the place of her late husband 
was so repugnant to her feelings that, in order to 
escape from the persecution of her advisers, she 
determined to ‘‘ ascend to heaven on the back of 
a stork,’ or, in other words, publicly to commit 
suicide. 

Having arrived at this determination, a day was 
fixed for the ceremony. Early on the fatal morn- 
ing the lady, dressed as the Queen of Heaven, and 
surrounded by a large following of admiring rela- 
tives and friends, started from her late husband’s 
house in an open sedan-chair for the scene of her 
self-inflicted death. By the way she visited her 
parents, to bid them farewell, and stopped occa- 
sionally on the way to taste the viands which were 
placed at intervals by the side of the road at a 
funeral. On arriving at an open space at the back 
of the Hai-chaou Temple she mounted on a scaf- 
folding which had been erected for the purpose, 
and, having bowed to the vast crowd which had 
assembled to witness the proceedings, she cried 
with a loud voice, ‘‘ Heaven and earth! and my 
friends ! T am quite satisfied to die in this man- 
ner. 

Having said this she stepped on to a chair on the 
platform and thrust her head through the noose of 
a red cord, which hung suspended from a cross- 
beam over her. At the same moment a red cloth 
was placed over her head and face, and then, 
without the least hesitation, she jumped off the 
Chair. Death was almost instantaneous, and she 
expired without the least apparent struggle. 

Un‘ortunately the effects of this young lady's 
self-devotion did not end with her life, for, so deep 
an impression did her conduct make on some boys 
who had witnessed the spectacle, that they amused 
themselves on the following day by making believe 
to follow her example. By a misadventure, while 
one of them was adjusting the rope round his neck, 
his playmates ran off, and on their return they 
found that he likewise had ‘‘ ascended to heaven 
on the back of a stork.’ 
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NEW YORK CITY.—BREAKING THE COAL’ MONOPOLY--AUCTION SALE OF 500.000 TONS OF COAL AT HANOVER SQUARE. AUGUST 29TH, 
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IF I SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT. 


F I should die to-night, 

I My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting-place, 

And deem that death had left it almost fair; 
And, laying snow-white flowers against my hair, 
Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness, 
And fold my hands with lingering caress— 

Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night! 


If I should die to-night, 
My friends would call to mind, with loving thought, 
Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought; 
Some gentle word the frozen lips had said; 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped; 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My hasty words, would all be put aside. 
And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 


If I should dic to-night, 
Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
Recalling other days remorsefully, 
The eyes that chill me with averted glance 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance, 
And soften, in the old, familiar way. 
For who could war with dumb, unconscious clay ? 
So I might rest, forgiven of all, to-night. 


Oh! friends, I pray to-night 
Keep not your kisses fur my dead, cold brow— 
The way is lonely, let me feel them now. 
Think gently of me; | »m travel-worn; 
My faltering feet arc » .ced with many a thorn. 
Forgive, oh, hearts estranged, forgive, I plead! 
When dreamless rest is mine I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. 





THE VILLAGE BANKER. 

iT HATEVER is, is right,” said Sir Philip 
Wentworth, smiling, as he toyed with a 
peach after dinner, and watched a bevy 
of delicious children romping in his 

park, which stretched for many an acre in view 

through the open windows. 

The speaker was a ager yees mellow gentleman, 
still on the sunny side of middle age. He had 
twenty or thirty thousand a year, not much as 
times go, but enough for him and his, because he 
lived in the country and his tastes were simple. 
The only expensive habit he cherished was a cus- 
tom of keeping open house, as his father and 
grandfather had done before him. Wentworth 
was the favorite meet of the country hounds, It 
was a place much beloved also by bishops during 
their visitation, and a judges on circuit. It was 
famous full twenty miles round for its home-grown 
veal, and for cream-cheeses, butter, and ducklings. 
Its nectarines and its pears, too, were the pride of 
the neighborhood. 

All about Sir Philip was agreeable and even 
dignified. His wife was as fresh and sweet as a 


full-blown rose. It did hollow-eyed Londoners 
good to look at her, and sent them away to their 
country cousins full of matrimonial projects. Lady 
Wentworth was one of those comfortable house- 
wives who keep birthdays and holidays. There 
was nearly always some little festival going on up 
at the Hall, and the merry-making there was not 
done in a slovenly, disdainful way, as it often is 
by court and city ladies when they visit their 
country houses to wear out their disappointments 
and old clothes. 

New Year's Day or Christmas at Wentworth 
was a refreshment for the soul and body of every- 
one present at it. Her fair and bountiful lady- 
ship appeared in her stiffest and bravest gowns ; 
the October ale, in best condition, was tapped for 
the farmers who held lands on Sir Philip’s estate ; 
and for daintier palates there was to be found in 
the wine-cellars some excellent claret, which came 
from the vineyards of a French marquis who had 
found sanctuary at the a gentleman’s house 
during one of the oe revolutions of his na- 
tion, while Louis Philippe was at Claremont. The 
Wentworths did not only pass a few weeks of the 
year among their Buckinghamshire woods and 
meadows: they lived there. They spent their 
money on their neighbors, and took their joys and 
sorrows with them. Sir Philip and his wife could 
both carve at a harvest-home or a rent-day lunch, 
and did so. 

“Your ladyship will spoil your sleeves,” said 
the rector of the parish to his patron’s wife at such 
a time, when he saw some of her modest braveries 
in re al of destruction from the gravy of a baron 
of beef. : 

“ We can afford a new dress on such occasions 
as these,” replied my lady, simply ; yet, as I have 
said, the Wentworths were not rich, and they 
might have easily spent the gross total of their 
income with Mr. Gunter alone during a London 
season. Nothing but rural ways and admirable 
management would have enabled them to live so 
plentifully, yet so well within their means; for 
they had not only themselves to think about, but 
a family which came into bloom regularly at the 
rate of one or two blossoms every year. 

“Whatever is, is right,’ then remarked Sir 
Philip, taking a not unreasonable view of the 
world around him—that is to say, his own scraps 
of time and space in it. After all, the wisest of 
us can only speak sincerely from our personal 
knowledge ; all other speech is made merely of 
breath and speculations. 

“ Humph! I dare say you think so, Sir Philip,”’ 
replied r. Montmain, one of the princes of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, who had come to see the country gen- 
tleman respecting a minor’s estate of which they 
were co-trustees. 

“To be sure I think so,” resumed Sir Philip, 
heartily, as he gazed with all the happiness of 
ownership on the landscape, dotted with deer and 
children, stately trees, and a lake which shone in 
a twilight softened by a Summer moon like molten 
silver, all aglow with beauty. 

“ Ha!” said Mr. Montmain, in a musing tone, 
as he sipped some claret, soft and heavy with per- 
fume as ambrosial dew. 

“Don't you think so ?” asked Sir Philip, some- 
what slyly, for he loved to smile with his guests 
over a royal joke without any point init. Like 
most dull folk he thought a jest decent enough 
bro it was unintelligible, for then it frightened 
nobody. 

‘Oh, yes, I think so. I think that whatever 
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torneys are the priesthood of Great and Littl 
Britain.” 


seen with awe the height-and magnitude of bill 
of costs. 
ass rather than from the sheep, and parchmen 
yields a bigger revenue than-wool and mutton.” 


ing of his waistcoat. 


looking so learned and wise. 
disputed by right-thinking people. 


made for our convenience ; but if this fly—smart- 
ing with lemon-juice, stupefied with rose-water, 
wet, bedraggled, disconsolate, sick, and half-smo- 
thered—could speak, it is just possible that the fly 
might not express precisely the same opinion of 
Providence as that which we have uttered with 
entire sincerity. The fly is not so well off az we 
are. If even a moderate income could be got out 
of it, many of the finest gentlemen in England 
would devote themselves entirely to the fly’s ser- 
vice and glorification. But nothing is to be got 
out of the fly, and, therefore, I only saved its life 
to illustrate my argument in a neat manner. Al- 
ready the wretched creature, too weak to use its 
legs or wings, has staggered into trouble again, 
and writhes in torments under the husk of a hot- 
house grape.” 

“The sufferings of the lower part of creation 
have always seemed inexplicable to me,” said Sir 
Philip Wentworth ; “ still, as we know nothing of 
the motives which influence infinite wisdom, we 
are bound to believe that they are in all cases be- 
neficent.’’ 

“ Are we?” said Mr. Mortmain, coolly. “I 
should hardly have gone so far as that. When 
we know nothing, perhaps it is as well to presume 
nothing. Providence seems to be notably indif- 
ferent to the happiness of all created things— 
that is to say, with the excption of ourselves. 
We are happy. We have goou health, plenty of 
ie many friends, and few cares. I do 
not know any one else whose circumstances 
are so satisfactory. Observe, however, that our 
advantages may be all summed up in one. We are 
rich. Being rich, we eat wholesome food and drink 
inspiriting, unadulterated liquor. If anything goes 
wrong with us, we have the most judicious medi- 
cal advice of the age. We are not neglected and 
uacked by turns as the poor are. We have man 
riends and few cares, only because we have enoug 
money to enable us to do kind acts which cost us 
no sacrifices. We give much and want nothing. 
We have few cares because money permits us to 
do very nearly what we please, and surrounds us 
with love and with honor.” 

“T hope you,do not mean to teach me that 
money is the chief good?’ said Sir Phillip, prosi- 
ly; ‘I should be sorry, my old friend, to take up 
such a doctrine.” 

The lawyer was silent. 

“‘ Nevertheless,” continued Sir Phillip, who loved 
his library, and had something of the country gen- 
tleman’s fondness for casuistry, “‘ money may per- 
haps be the outward and visible sign of the divine 
favor. At all events it represents realized labor, 
and all work is blessed.” 

‘*] would rather not go too closely into that sub- 
ject,” returned Mr. Mortmain. “ My father made 
most of my money, you inherited yours, and Lady 
Wentworth, if I remember rightly, was sole heiress 
of the last Earl of Annandale through her mother, 
who also married property. I do not know that 
either of their ladyships or that you or I ever 
realized any labor. My work is done by my clerks, 
yours by farmers and yeomen.” 

* At all events,” said Sir Phillp, “‘ we have what 


we want. Let us be content with it.’’ 
* By all meams. Let ws be content,” echoed 
Mr. Mortmain. 


‘“ And own that whatever is——” 

‘Why, no,” interrupted the lawyer: “ I did not 
say that. I merely endorsed your opinion, that 
this is the best of all possible worlds for people 
like ourselves. The number of my clerks Ae your 
acres increases yearly. My clerks make out large 
bills, your hay and corn sell at high prices. This 
proves that law is expensive and agricultural pro- 
duce dear. So much the better for us, so much 
the worse for our customers.” 

“T will never acknowledge that money is the 
chief good,” said Sir Philip, resolutely, and even 
thickly ; for he had rung for more claret, and his 
butler had brought Burgundy, partly in a fit of 
absence of mind, and partly because the faithful 
old servant prefered that wine himself. 

“No one with such a well-managed estate as 
yours need ever acknowledge anything or anybody,” 
observed the lawyer, with conviction. One of my 
clients, who has not more than half your fortune, 
repudiates his own children; and I have never been 
able to persuade him that twice two are four unless 
his interests lean that way. I notice, moreover, 
that the world invariably supports him in his worst 
selfishness and unbelief. The present has no 
conscience, either public or private. All its tri- 
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than that,”’ replied Mr. Mortmain. “I have, as 

ou humorously imply, a very good business. So 
No better trade still exists than the 
earliest known among men, which was that of the 
Abel seems to have kept a grass-farm 
after the Fall, and Adam must have taught him 
to handle his land. The patriarchs generally lived 
in clover, as you do, and were frequently pleased 
modern 
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“Truly,” declared Sir Philip, who had often 


‘“‘ Now the golden fleece comes from the 


“Perhaps they do,’ assented the prosperous 
lawyer, nodding complacently, as he turned the 
rich wine in his glass, and rejoiced inwardly over 
the generous warmth which it imparted to the lin- 
He never felt so charitably 
towards mankind as after a third glass of this par- 
ticular claret, and he had thought of it all the way 
down to Wentworth as he sat in the express-train 


‘Then we agree in thinking that whatever is, 
is right,’ repeated Sir Philip, with emphasis, be- 
cause he liked to show that he never made a mis- 
take in laying down a moral law in such strictly 
conventional language that it could not possibly be 


‘* We agree,” observed the lawyer, taking a de- 
spairing fly out of his finger-glass with a prong of 
his dessert-fork, ‘‘and we can afford to agree, 
about the unfailing excellence of all those sublun- 
ary arrangements which I am glad to see were 
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of the golden calf was simply money-worship. 
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t 
to oppose his most sentimental crotchets. 


Marsh, didn’t you ?” 
“ Knew ol 


day, after a sitting of the Petty Sessions at Dro- 
nington.” 
“* He isn’t hale and hearty now,’ 


said the law- 


in Leadenhall Street.” 
“Heaven and earth!’’ exclaimed Sir Philip, 
“ what shocking news! I remember Banker Davis 
when I was quite a child. He was an obstinate 
old fellow, said to be rich for his rank in life, and 
he was one of my father’s show peasants till they 
quarreled.”’ 
‘*] daresay, I daresay,” mused the lawyer, ab- 
sently. ‘‘ Now, I will tell you what happened to 
him only last week. It will amuse you, and per- 
_ give you new views of terrestrial happiness. 
Job Davis was, as you are aware, an honest, sav- 
ing character. All his life he had been heap- 
ing up halfpence, and occasionally managed to 
put by a shilling among them. He knew 
the value of money even in his small way, 
and he was quite proud of his little hoard. 
Many a Winter’s night Job would lie down in a 
farmer’s cow-house and go to sleep among the 
warm animals to save firing, and I have seen him 
carry a bundle of sticks he had picked up in hedges 
and ditches to sell for firewood at Dronington, 
though he could have only got a few pence for it. 
He was a cheerful and sensible old man, with no 
evil propensities,very honest and very good-natured ; 
but he had probably a fear of poverty, and no 
gain was too small for him, His only food was a 
mess of gruel and potatoes, which he made himself 
at the blacksmith’s fire, or, on baking days, at Mrs. 
Jinks’s oven. Perhaps his light diet accounted for 
his high spirits. The people around here called 
him Banker Davis, because he liked well enough 
to chuckle over his money, and he would always 
lend the whole or any part of it on moderate terms 
when he knew the applicant was solvent and would 
pay him back again. I myself borrowed a hundred 
pounds of him one day, during the assizes, to settle 
a troublesome business of young Cadways’s with a 
billiard-marker. I laughed when my agent down 
here called Job out of the market, where he was 
selling four new-laid eggs, and introduced him to 
me as a capitalist. But Job himself was mightily 
pleased, and promised to bring him the money, if 
it had been twice as much, in half an hour, and 
then he scudded off as fast as his nimble old legs 
could carry him. From what hiding-place he took 
the bank-notes he brought back with him I do not 
know. I only remember that they smelt moldy, 
and I was glad when the billiard-marker had them. 
I do not know which was the dirtiest, Cadways’s 
case or the money that got him out of its conse- 
quences. I am afraid that it was this simple, 
open-handed way of dealing with the money he 
had saved so penuriously which at last brought 
Banker Davis to ruin and to self-murder. One 
day, during the race-week, Cadways got hold 
of him, and conjured every penny the old man 
had away from him by some cock-and-bul! story. 
There was no doubt that the young rascal had 
committed a misdemeanor, and Job Davis came on 
foot to London to ask me to prosecute. Of course 
I declined to do so, because my firm never touc!.¢s 
criminal business. We are conveyancers, and whe: 
lines which separates the different branches of our 
rofession are very rigidly drawn. A solicitor who 
heen a shop of all sorts loses caste. Nevertheless, 
I took so much interest in Job—whose face under 
misfortune looked like a Winter apple which had 
been dropped in ashes, so smeared and red was it 
—that I recommended him to the gentleman usu- 
ally employed by my firm in such cases; and I have 
no reason to doubt that the best was done for him 
that could be done. Unhappily, however, for 
Banker Davis, there was a comic element in his 
misfortune, and his very appearance was laughable 
in the eyes of the law-reporters. So was his pro- 
vincial acccnt of a peasant’s language. Cadways, 
too, had rvilly robbed him in a funny way, and 
there was something said about a night-cap and 
an old stocking in which Job had kept his savin 
that quite overcame the gravity of the Bench. 
Cadways, of course, was splendidly defended by 
Gizzard, Q.C., and Serjeant Bumptious, so that in 
the end, Job’s misery was treated as the merriest 
business imaginable. He had no legal proof even 
that he had been robbed, or that he had ever pos- 
sessed anything worth stealing. The Court, which 
dined with the defendant, afterwards finally dis- 
missed the complainant amidst roars of laughter, 
in which the worthy magistrate joined; and all 
the high-class Liberal newspapers that most adored 
the aristocracy gave the very drollest possible re- 
port of the proceedings. I myself smiled over it, 
and as I did so, I read in another part of the paper 
a short paragraph, evidently written by a penny- 
a-liner, relating how one Davis had hanged him- 
self at an obscure inn near Leadenhall Street, and 
that he was supposed to have committed suicide 
while in a state of temporary insanity. By-the- 
by,’? added Mr. Montmain, in a dry way he had, 
“T brought the paper down with me, and here it 
is.” So saying, the eminent professional gentle- 
man pointed smilingly to a paragraph in the news- 
sheet, with the largest circulation in the world, 





is its god—a very old god, by the way. The creed 





do not say that money always confers happiness, 
but I do say that there is no happiness without it. 
I am fifty years old. I have never had so stead- 
I need scarcely add 


land. A private banking firm would take away 
“ Well, Mortmain,” pleaded Sir Philip, ‘‘ I like 


leave me my illusions ,” and the country gentle- 
man’s voice was made quite emotional by claret 


not disturb them,” answered Mr. Mortmain, who 
was too rich to toady a client, and who knew that 
the surest way to a proud man’s respect is frankly 
“ By 
the way, you knew old Davis, of Wakefield-in-the- 


Davis?” answered the baronet; 
“ what, Banker Davis, do you mean? I should 
think I did. He was my father’s tenant for twenty 
years, till they quarreled about some Methodist 
parsons who infested the neighborhood. But he 
was hale and hearty when I saw him last market- 


yer. ‘“‘ He hanged himself yesterday at an old inn 


I pe Chairman of the Quarter Sessions in his dis- 
ct. 

“T notice,” observed the country gentleman, 
feeling a benevolent interest almost feudal in the 
untimely end of his father’s tenant, “ that the ma- 
gistrate very properly remarked he felt it his duty 
to say, before the case closed, that Lord Cadways 
left the court without a stain upon his reputation.” 

ha Yes, the magistrate could not have dined with 
him at Richmond unless he had said that,’ argued 
the lawyer, reasonably enough. 

“T am afraid old Job Davis was rather too fond 
of his money,” murmured Sir Philip, as though 
he grieved, as perhaps he did, over the selfishness 
and avarice of the deceased peasant. 

“Ah! I never thought of that,’’ answered Mr. 
Montmain, who seemed to have fallen into a 
brown study. “ Possibly Providence wanted to 
give him a lesson. We want no teaching of that 
sort. And now I think of it, Sir Philip, Mr. Stur- 
ling has given notice that he is about to pay off 
the twenty-five thousand pounds which you ad- 
vanced to him some years ago on mortgage. How 
do you wish that sum to be reinvested ?”’ 

“Tn real estate,” replied Sir Philip, simply. 

‘* Your half-brother mentioned to me,” resumed 
the lawyer, with a short cough, “ that he had some 
claim in equity on a part of this money, though he 
could not, or would not, substantiate it before a 
law-court, for family considerations which he held 
sacred.” 

“ Ah!” sighed Sir Philip, shaking his head full 
of virtue almost mournfully, ‘‘I have long since 
ceased all correspondence with my brother, and I 
cannot in justice to my own family recognize his 
claims.” 

“* Of course not,’”’ replied Mr. Montmain, cheer- 
fully, as one relieved of a depressing doubt. “ And 
so you really think that Job Davis was too fond of 
his money, and that whatever is, is right ?”’ 
“Yes, I do,” exclaimed the country gentleman, 
fervently ; and there was a certain warmth of sin- 
cerity in his accents most winning and agreeable. 
“Well,” replied the lawyer, with a dry smile, 
“it is a serviceable faith, very convenient for se- 
lect society. You have almost persuaded me to 
adopt it.” 

‘“*T think,” said the rector, who generally took 
his wine silently at his patron’s table, and now 
spoke for the first time, “that we had better not 
pass judgment on the incomprehensible. Wecan- 
a measure the firmament exactly with a plumb- 
ine.” 

“That is certainly another view of the case,” 
remarked Mr. Montmain, yawning slightly over 
an unuttered thought; “and between you and 
me, parson, I think you are right.” 
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THE PHILADELPHIA REGATTA. 


HILADELPHIA and Centennial visitors are 
absorbed with the International Regatta which 
opened on the Schuylkill on the 28th inst. On that 
day the crews rowed in batches of two and three, 
there being seven of these preliminary heats. In 
the first the Atlantas withdrew, and the Dublin 
University men although considered a better crew, 
were distanced by the Eurekas of Newark, N. J. 
The Argonautus, from Bergen Point, N. J., came in 
but a short distance behind the Dublin University. 


‘TUESDAY’sS RACEs, 


Tuesday’s races opened with a single-scull 
contest between James McCartney, of the Friend. 
ship Club, New York; Frank Henderson, Vesper 
Club, Philadelphia; G. E. Mann, Argonauta 
Club, New Jersey; and G, W. Young, of the 
Crescent Club, Philadelphia. McCartney won in 
11 minutes, 15% seconds, without much apparent 
trouble. In the second race or heat, Edward 
Mills, Jr., of the Atlanta, pulled against two Philadel- 
hia scullers, J. B. Siebert, of the Vesper, and J. M. 
olsman, of the University. Mills reached the 
Judges Stand in 10: 592%, Holsman being far behind 
and Siebert further in the rear, who ceased 4s 
upon being attacked with a cramp. For the thir 
heat for single scullers there were four entries, but 
one, Charles J. Corning, of the Northwestern Club, 
withdrew. R. A. Robinson, of the Union Springs, 
N. Y. Club; 8. Gormley, of the Quaker City, Phila- 
delphia, and C. P. Tasker, of the Crescent Club, 
Philapelphia, pulled at the start. Robinson was the 
favorite from his well-known record as a sculler, 
but he met a formidable antagonist in Gormley, 
who came in the winner. Time: Gormley, 
10: 5234; Robinson, 10:56; Tasker, 11:15. The 
next heat was @ four-oared race between the 
Beaverwycks, of Albany, and the Eurekas, of 
Newark, N. J. The Beavers won the heat by a 
length. ‘Time: Beaverwycks, 9:07; Eurekas, 
9:13. The next heat was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to two of the crews entered, and to perhaps 
all of the spectators. More interest was centred 
in it than in any other race during the day, 
because the first Trinity crew of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, was matched for the first time with the fine 
four of Columbia College. To add zest to the race 
a third crew of Watkins’ Central New York was 
entered. Before the word was: given ‘“‘ to go,” 
Columbia withdrew, on account of the sickness of 
Mr. Boyd, who was unable to hold out any longer. 
Watkins and Trinity started, and for over half a 
mile kept close together. When the mile-post was 
reached, Watkins was a length a head, when the 
Trinity ceased rowing. It was discovered that 
Mr. Cluse, who had been far from well for several 
days previous, had been taken with cramping 
pains, and could not pull. The crew was taken 
on board a steamboat, and the Watkins rowed to 
the finish, making a time record of 9: 5 

The last race of the day, between the London 
four and the Yale four, was the most exciting and 
the greatest. Yale had a little the advantage at 
the start, but the London recovered, and the boats 
went abreast down the stream. The London shell, 
on account of bad steering, or superior strength of 
the starboard side, suddenly veered over to Yale, 
who was obliged to pull off to avoid a foul, and by 
this lost ground. ut the boate were quickly 
brought together, and as they passed the judge’s 
stand it was difficult to determine the winner. 
Amidst the wildest excitement the London crew 
was announced the victor. Time—London, 8:51%4 ; 
Yale, 8:52%. 

THE FINAL Four-OAR INTERNATIONAL, 
On Wednesday, August 30th, the final heat in 
the Four-oar International Race at Philadelphia 


took place. The-London crew, the Beayerwycks 
of Alban , N.Y.,anud the Watkins crew of Wat- 
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started promptly at the time designated, 3 : 30 P.m. 
A fairly even start was secured, the London pull- 
ing during the first 100 yards 42 strokes to the 
minute, the Beaverwyck 40, and Watkins 36. 
The excelient form and regular strokes of the 
Euglishers elicited great admiration. Before the 
first half mile had been. passed, the Watkins crew 
drew ahead, but only for a short time, as their 
bad steering, combined with the veering of the 
London shell towards tie East, soon sent the 
Watkins crew to tiie rear. The Beavers now drew 
up along side of the London oarsmen, and this 
relative position was maintained until the mile 
post bad been reached, the Watkins tour being 

y this time virtusily out of the race. When 
within @ quarter-mile of the finish, the Thames 
men were a tull length ahead, and the race, to ali 
appearances, wis theirs. But here the aspect of 
affairs was suddenly changed by the Beaverwyck’s 
wonderful energy in increasing their stroke to 39 
or 40, and the re-ult being that within fifty yards of 
the finish the Albany oars were nearly abreast of 
their English antagonists. Amid deafening cheers 
the Beavers still forged ahead, and finally crossed 
the line, with a howl ot delight from the American 
crowds on the shore, winners by half a second, 
against the best four-oared crew that England 
could find between Land’s End and John O’Groat's 
House. The time of the winners was nine minutes 
and six -econds. Our artists have made on othe: 
pages eccurate views of the different stages of the 
week’s races, and portraits of the winners. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGATTA PRIZES, 


The two princip:l prizes for the great races at 
Philadelphia have been photographed by Broad- 
bent & Phillips, of Philadelphia, and an illustration 
is given on another page. They are each made b) 
Bailey & Co., of Philadelphia, and are of solid 
silver, valued respectively at $1,000 and $709. 

The larger one was presented by Geo. W. Childs. 
of Philadelphia, to the winner in the Intercollegiate 
Race. It stands upon an ebony base about three 
feet high. Itis surmounted by a miniature statue 
of Victory holding high her symbolic wreath. Two 
American Eagles, the British Lion, the Liberty 
Bell, and other National and British emblems are 
appropriately and tastefully disposed about the 
piece. 

The smaller of the two prizes was given to the 
winner in the International Four-oared Race. It 
represents an oval-shaped bowl with a shell-boat 
running through it. On the sides are engraved 
views of the course on the Schuylkill, and the 
boat-houses. The figure of Liberty (from the top 
of the Capitol at Washington surmounts the whole. 








Marie Antoinette. 

WHEN people write hymns of pity for the Queen, 
we always recall the poor woman whom Arthur 
Young met, as he was walking up a hill to ease his 
horse near Mars-le-Tour. Though the unfortunate 
creature was only twenty-eight, she might have 
been taken for sixty or seventy, her figure was so 
bent, her face so furrowed and hardened by toil. 
Her husband, she said, had a morsel of land, one 
cow, and a poor little horse, yet he had to pay 
forty-two pounds of wheat and three chickens to 
one seigneur, and one hundred and sixty pounds 
of oats, one chicken, and one franc to another, be- 
sides very heavy tailles and other taxes; and they 
had seven children. She had heard that ‘“‘some- 
thing was to be done by some great folks for such 
poor ones, but she did not know who or how, but 
God send us better, for the tailles and the dues 
grind us to the earth.” It was such hapless 
drudges as this who replenished the Queen’s 
gaming-tables at Versailles. Thousands of them 
dragged on the burden of their harassed and des- 
perate days, less like men and women than beasts 
of the fleld, wrung and tortured and mercilessly 
overladen, in order that the Queen might gratify 
her childish passion for diamonds, or lavish money 
and estates on worthless female Polignacs and Lam- 
balles, or. kill time at a cost of five hundred louis a 
night at lansquenet and the faro-bank. The Queen, 
it is true, was in all this no worse than other dis- 
sipated women then and since. She did not realize 
that it was the system to which she had stubbornly 
committed herself, that drove the people of the 
flelds to cut their crops green to be baked in the 
oven, because their hunger could not wait, or 
made them cower whole days in their beds, be- 
cause their misery seemed to gnaw them with a 
duller fang. 





Sulphur in Coal. 


ALL true coal contains sulphur, sometimes as 
little as a pound in the ton, and sometimes ex- 
ceeding a pound in the hundredweight. If we 
burn it in our domestic fires or in the furnaces of 
our sieam-engines we fill the alr with fumes of 
sulphurous acid, which is taken up by atmospheric 
moisture, and descends upon the ground in the 
form of a corrosive rain, blighting and destroying 
vegetation. If we use it in metallurgical opera- 
tions this same sulphur injures the quality of the 
metal obiained. We employ the coal in our gas 
works, and are still haunted by the same enemy. 
The gas must be purified at considerable expense, 
and when all has been done that science and ex- 
perience can suggest, it still retains traces of sul- 
phur. Hence, if burned in our dwellings, snops or 
warehouses, it injures the colors of textile goods, 
weakens their fibre, and damages books, pictures, 
steel-wares and a long catalogue of other sub- 
stances, It may be said that we may some day re- 
move the sulphur from the coal. But we must re- 
member that it is too small in quantity to render 
such an attempt remunerative or even self-sup- 
porting: that it is present in a form not soluble in 
any che p liquid, and that it is disseminated in 
minute particles through the entire mass of coal. If 
we apply heat we drive it off. and decompose the 
coal at the same time. In short, to remove it with- 
out injury to the fuel, and without seriously en- 
hancing its price, is a problem whose solution is 


not even conceivable. So long as we regard coal as | 
& something existing without any special reference | 


to man, and of which he avails himself, taking, in 
the common phrase, ‘‘ the rough with the smooth,” 
all this may cause regret but not surprise. Were 
coal the product of a finite, imperfect, human in- 
telligence, we should pronounce it useful, certainly, 
but very faulty. . 





ge. 

fe A History of the Fan. 

A‘curtovs little volume has just appeared, giving 
the history of fans among all nations and at all 
periods; ‘The author, M. Blondel, who has been 
able to examine many rare collections, states that 
it came from the East where it is always accom- 
panied by a fiyflap @nd@“parasol. The former is 
made of a tail of Thibetian buffalo, white as snow, 
and of which tho extremity is a tuft of hair in the 
form of-a plumé. Pans of feathers, recently in 
fashion, date from the seventh century. They were 
first used in China, where the Emperor Kao Tsong, 








having heard the cry of the pheasant, sup)’ ed to be 
an auspicious sign, ordered a fan to be made shaped 
like the tail of that bird. According to the author 
of the “ Etudes Asiatiques,” that article had more 
than one singular use; on it the rich deposited the 
alms which they gave to the poor; the great received 
on it the delicacies offered to them; it was lowered 
before superiors as a mark of deference; the nobles 
carried it to court, and it served to cool them from 
the heat of the day and to amuse them while wait- 
ing in the ante-chamber; it was the instrument of 
punishment of the schoolmaster, and at the same 
time was given as a reward. A fan pl:ced on a 
plate of particular form announced to the criminal 
of a noble family his sentence, and it was at the 
moment in which he held out his hands to receive 
the fatal present that the executioner was to accom- 
plish his work. 





Prehistoric Relics, 


THE researches of antiquarians have during the 
past few years brought to light relics of peoples of 
which history gives no account whatsoever. Such 
have been the explorations of old German graves, 
which have given the richest results. Lately about 
2,000 such graves have been investigated by Pro- 
fessor Kolimann, of Munich, and several other 
savants ; Hanover is especially rich in prehistoric 
cemeteries, and in 1873 Muller described the large 
cemetery from the Bronze Age with unburnt 
corpses, in Bohlssen, near Uelzen: in 1874 Hostman 
reported an extensive deposit of urns with ashes of 
human bodies, near Darsan, from the pertod of the 
transition from the Bronze to the [ron Age. His 
book contains ten plates showing the forms and 
ornaimentations, not only of the urns, but of objects 
of taste, proving a connection between this people 
and the inhabitants of Etrurten, 

On the top of Ottilien Hill, near Strasburg, Pro- 
fessor Boulot, of Belfort, discovered inside the so- 
called Heiden walls, under an elevation, six 
sarcophagi, with the unmistakable evidences of a 
burial long before the Roman time. In one sar- 
cophagus he found a stone ax: others contained 
objects from the Bronze Age. The most important 
object found was a coffin nearly six and a half feet 
long, containing a complete skeleion, with a neck- 
chain made of amber and glass beads, also a sacri- 
ficial knife, and armlet of burnt earth, a stone ax, 
a@ giass urn, and a gold ring, of which the tablet 
was entirely covered with hieroglyphic figures. 
Everything indicated that the skeieton was that of 
@ priest. 

A much larger and more valuable treasure than 
the so-czlled remains of Troy by Schlieman, were, 
for the science of antiquity, the excavations of Mr. 
Smith in Nineveh. A buried literature on clay was for 
him the index by which he found the library which 
contained the history of the kings of Assyria, 
written on cylinders of clay, in the ruins of the 
palaces of Nineveh. The palace of Salmanassar 
was, according to the record of one of the tablets, 
built by a king of this name who lived 1,300 years 
before the Christian era. Further discoveries were 
made in the northerly palace of records of the 
greatest importance; for instance, a tablet which 
contained a translation of a Babylonian inscription, 
which was 1,400 years older, (and thus written 
4,600 years ago,) and which was made by order of 
Assurbanipal. The name of the king who lived in 
this remote period is entirely new to historians; it 
was Agu, and this is also to the present day the name 
of the God of the Moon in Akkad, and it is probable 
that his dynasty originated there. The same in- 
scription also mentions half a dozen kings of the 
name of Tassigurubar, Abi, etc., as his ancestors. 
He called himself King of Akkad and Babylon, and 
he brought the idols of Merodach and Sirat (the 
Tukkoth Benoth of the Bible) from the land of Hani 
to Babylon. 





Musical Precocity. 


WILLIAM CROTCH was born in 1775, at Norwich. 
His father, a carpenter, with no knowledge of 
music, but a passionate love for the art, built a 
small organ, and taught himself two or three com- 
mon tunes, which he played with one hand and an 
occasional chord. When his little boy was only a 
year and a half old he discovered a great inclina. 
sion for music, by leaving even his food to attend 
to it when his father was playing. At two years old 
he would touch the key-note of his favorite tunes, 
inj order to persuade his father to repeat them. 
Soon afier this, as he was unable to name the tunes, 
he would himself play the two or three first bars of 
them, when he thought the key-note did not suffi- 
ciently explain what he wished to have performed. 
It seems to have been owing to his having heard 
the performance of Mrs. Lulman, a musical lady 
who came to try his father’s organ, and who not 
only played on it, but sang to her own accompani- 
ment, that he first attempted to execute a tune 
himself. One evening, in passing through the 
sitting-room, he screamed and struggled violently 
to go to the organ, on which, when he was indulged, 
he eagerly beat down the keys with his little fist. 
Next day, being left with his brother, a youth of 
fourteen, he would not let him rest till he blew the 
bellows of the organ, while he sat on his knees, 
and beat down the keys, at first promiscuously; 
but presently, with one hand, he played enough of 
“God save the King’”’ to awaken the curiosity of 
his father, who, being in the garret, which was his 
workshop, hastened downstairs to inform himself 
who was at the organ. When he found it was the 
child who was performing, he could hardly believe 
what he hea and saw. At this time he was 
exactly two years and three weeks old. Next day 
he made himself master of the treble of the second 
part, and the day after he attempted the bass. On 
the parents relating this extraordinary circum- 
stance to some of their neighbors, they were 
laughed at, and advised by no means to repeat 
such marvelous stories, as they would only. expose 
themselves to ridicule. However, a few days after, 
Crotch being ill and unable to go out to work, Mr. 
Paul, a master weaver, by whom he was employed, 
passing accidentally by the door and hearing the 
organ, fancied he had been deceived, and that 
Crotch had stayed at home to divert himself on his 
favorite instrument. Fully prepossessed with this 
idea, he entered the house, and suddenly opening 
the sitting-room door, he saw the child playing on 
the organ, whide his brother was blowing the bel- 
lows. Mr. Paul thought the performance so extra- 
ordinary that he Immediately brought two or three 
of the neighbors to hear it, who, propagating the 
news, a crowd of nearly one hundred people came 
the next day to hear the young performer; and on 
the following day still greater numbers flocked to 
the house from all quarters of the city, till at length 
the child’s parents were forced to limit his exhibi- 
tlous to certain days and hours, in order to lessen 
his fatigue, and exempt themselves from the incon- 
venience of constant atieudance on the curious 
multitude, 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS, 
Incidents of the Turkish Insurrection. 

The condition of things in the insurrectionary pro- 
vinees is deplorable indeed. A correspondent, writing 
from, Philipopolis, July 18th, says: ‘‘ The massacres aro 
increasing; and unless the perpetrators of these atroci- 
ties are punished, and put down witb a strong hand, the 
whole of Bulgaria will be steeped in blood and fire. But 





it is impossible to fully describe what is passing; it is 
necessary to be here to believe it. In the Governor’s 
building eighty Bashi-Bazouks have been disarmed, and 
it is rumored four will be hanged, but not in public, as 
they are afraid it. would exasperate the Turkish popula- 
tion. On the other hand, the Bulgarians are executed 
every day in public, and there are gallowses erected in 
nearly every street.”’ Our cut represents a scene of 
this latter kind) Everywhere horrible and heartrend- 
ing scenes are witnessed. At Parakjin the hospitals 
were insufficient to accommodate those wounded at 
Saitchar, and the shops and cafés were used as asylums, 
where the poor fellows were terribly crowded, and dis- 
ease made havoc in their number. The sketch of Ser- 
vian volunteers on their way to the front needs no 
explanation, save to draw attention to the heterogene- 
ous character of those composing the corps, who range 
from the mild Wallachian peasant to the hot-headed 
Hungarian. Notice, also, the apple and flowers on the 
top of the pole which bears their standard—a Greek 
cross on a white ground. 


Egyptian Troops Starting for Turkey. 


Although in a great measure independent of his 
Suzerain the Sultan, the Khedive of Egypt is not only 
bound to pay a certain annual sum as tribute, but also 
in time of war to furn.sh a strong contingent of sol- 
diers, Thus at the present time large bodies of 
Egyptian troops—in all nearly 10,000—have been sent 
to Constantinople to tight against the Servians. How 
the Egyptian troops, accustomed to contend with the 
barbarous tribes of Northern Africa, will behave in 
more regular warfare, is doubtiul, as also their capabili 
ties of withstanding a climate far more rigorous than 
Egypt in its worst times. 


Holiday Sports in Belgium. 


Our illustration represents a blindfold somersault- 
race, a popular sport with Belgian rustics. The spot 
seiected is either a pasturing or fallow-field; the players 
are the peasants of the surrounding neighborhood; the 
audience is composed of the burgomaster, the other 
local officials, and the inhabitants generally. The owner 
of the field usually directs and contgols the sport, and 
himself binds the eyes of the competitors, careluily 
placing cotton-wool in the hollows between the cheek 
bones and the nose. When these preparations are com- 
pleted, the burgomaster is invited to hold an inspection 
of the bandaged competitors, and then, at a signal given 
by this functionary, the order to start }s announced by 
beat of drum. The players at once commeuce turning 
somersaults along @ space of about one hundred yards, 
the ground having been previously marked off and 
strewn thickly with straw. However well the players 
may kuow the course before being blindfolded, they 
quickly lore it, and their coufusion is made worse by 
often mistaking the cries of the bystanders, who shout 
out conflicting directions jor their guidance, 


The Wagner Festival at Bayreuth. 


We have already mentioned in our editorial columns 
the performance at Bayreuth of Wagner’s famous trilogy 
“Tue Ring of the Nebelungen.’* We print this week a 
picture of the stone theatre in which the performances 
were held. Wagner's scheme was to erect a special 
theatre far from the busy haunts of men, where the 
true lover of music—his mind not disturbed by other 
attractions—could devote the whole of his time and 
attention to the performance. Moreover, the theatre 
was to be built so that everyone could see the stage 
well, and that all might hear equally clearly, while the 
orchestra was to be sunk deep in the earth, so that no 
gesticulating player upon instruments, no conductor, 
prompter’s box, or even orchestral-lamps should come 
between the players and the audience, so that the per- 
formance might be rendered as life-like as possible. To 
heighten the illusion there was to be yet another space 
between the audience and the stage, which Herr Wagner 
calls the ‘‘ Mystic Gulf,” and which, carried into effect 
in the Bayreuth Theatre, is hedged in by a second pro- 
scenium. Thanks to this arrangement, remarks Herr 
Wagner, ‘‘the picture recedes from the spectator as in 
a dream, the music issuing like a spirit voice from the 
‘mystic gulf,’ or like the vapors rising from the hal- 
lowed bosom of the earth beneath the Pythia’s tripod, 
plunging his soul into a state of spiritualized second 
sight, wherein the scenic picture becomes a truthful 
image of real life.’ Herr Wagner allows no boxes in 
the theatre, so that the subterranean orchestral arrange- 
ments may not be gazed upon, and, with the exception 
of a balcony at the back, all the seats are ranged on the 
floor in the form of an amphitheatre, and on a slightly- 
inclined plane, The house will hold 1,344 persons. 


Arrival of the Corean Embassy in Japan. 


The long-standing feud between Japan and the little 
peninsula of Corea, which a short time ago threatened 
to cause a war between China and Japan, has resulted 
in the dispatch of ambassadors to Yokohama from Corea, 
with peaceful overtures. The envoys do not appear, as 
far as their personal appearance goes, to have created a 
favorable impression. They proceeded in state to the 
Town Hall, and our cut represents them returning to the 
railway-station. There were pages, flags, bearers of 
tridents and spears, and a raised seat for the Ambassa- 
dor; the head-dresses were of amber or Kauri gum and 
tortoise-shell, the pipes were of great length, and the 
umbrella to shade the chief Ambassador was so big that 
it took two br thre» minutes to close. At the Town 
Hall the Ambassado'’s were pronounced ‘“ greedy,’’ as 
they partook of ev: rything, including the orange and 
apple peelings, whic. they munched with great gusto. 











VAGARIES OF THE HOUR. 


NEw guests at the penitentiary are regularly 
noted in the Richmond, (Va.) papers among the 
“ arrivals.”’ 

DESPITE the times, the official returns show a de- 
crease of pauperism in England and Wales the pre- 
sent year, as compared with 1875. 


A CAMBRIDGE (Mass.) girl kept the company 
waiting for the wedding till she made the groom 
sign a written agreement to take her to the Cen- 
tennial. 

THE King of Dahomey defies the British block- 
ade, and allows no communication with vessels. 
He has seized four Frenchmen who attempted to 
get off in cruisers. He threatens to massacre every 
white man at the first shot fired. 


ADVICES from the Cape of Good Hope state that 
the diamond miners had resolved to submit no 
longer to the prices at present ruling, but to stop 
digging until an improvement takes place. A Cape 
paper says that diamonds are ‘dirt cheap.” 


THE assumption by Queen Victoria of the title 
* Indiw Imperatrix’’ will be proclaimed at Dethi 
on the Ist of January next before an imperial 
assemblage of all the governors, Meutenant-gov- 
ernors, heads of government, princes, chiefs, and 
nobles. 

A STATEMENT of the number of cattle destroyed in 
the Madras Presidency by tigers and cheetahs dur- 
ing the three months ending the 3lst of March last 
shows that 452 horses, 529 cows, 204 calves, 124 bul- 
locks, 125 sheep, 189 goats, 7 horses or ponies, 8 
asses, 89 dogs, and 12 pigs were kiiled during that 
period, 


CENTENNIAL NOTES. 


—Srven hundred neat cattle are entered for the 
Live-stock Exhibition. 


—Brs.zs in a hundred languages are housed in 
a neat building near Horticultural Hall. 


—Awn opal of 262 carats representing $25,000 
is prominerat among a Vienna jeweler’s exhibit. 


—Caninzs valued at $1,500 apiece are numer- 
ous among the English entries for the dog show. 


—Tue Chinese students, under Professor 
Northrop, have leit for their school in Connecticut. 


—On Friday, the lst of September, the exhibi- 
tion of horses opened the International Live-stock 
display. 

—SzcreTary or War CamMERon suspended 
his visits to the Exhibition, in order to inspect West 
Point. 


—Tue admissions on Saturday, the 26th ult., 
were 107,630; the fee for that day being reduced to 
twenty-five cents, R 


—Tue delegation of fifty French workmen, 
from Paris, commenced their investigations at the Px- 
hibition on the 29tb ult, 


—A DELEGATION of twenty-eight German work- 
men from Berlin are en route. They will be provided: for 
by the German resident consul and a committee, 


—Pnrorrsson W. P. Buaxe, Director of the 
Mineral Department.of the National Museum, has beep 
elected a Fellow of the Geological Society of London. 


—Tue Philadelphia Municipal Building was 
opevei by the Mayor on Tuesday the 29th ult.; the 
ceremonies wound up with an orgie which lasted until 
bear midnight. 


—Anout four thousand varieties of English and 
American gladioli are exhibited on the Horticultural 
Grounds. The exhibit is a competition between Europe 
and America. 


—Tue ice-water fountain erected by the Sons 
of Temperance consumes a ton and.a half of ice daily. 
As many as 1,200 persons an hour satisfy their thirst 
at its many faucets. 


—Ir 1s suggested to change the admission fees, 
charging fifty cents from the opening in the morning 
until 1 Pp. m., and only twenty-five cents from that hour 
until the closing of the gates. 


—Amoneo the latest arrivals in Agricultural 
Hall is ‘*Reed’s Panorama of the Great Northwest.”’ 
This painting, in colors, is upon canvas from 500 to 
600 feet long, and 10 feet wide. 


—Tuere has been placed in the Oregon section 
of the Agricultural Hall a piece of white oak two feet 
long and about twenty inches in diameter, with a pair of 
deer-antlers imbedded in the heart, 


—Irt 18 enticipeted that Governor Tilden will 
select Thursday, the 21st of September, as the New 
York day ; and the arrangements being made indicate 
over one hundred thousand visitors. 


—GoverNnor INGERSOLL has invited the citi- 
zens of Connecticut to meet him on Thursday, 7th 
September, at which time the National Guard of that 
State will be in camp not far from the Exhibition 
Grounds. 


—PennsytvaniA, Rhode Island and Delaware 
are carrying out the necessary arrangements for their 
several Centennial days, and it is strongly hoped that 
the entire thirteen will have their State representation 
before the close of the Exhibition. 


—Governor Ricr, of Massachusetts, will re- 
ceive at the State Building within the Grounds, on 
Thursday, 14th September, and special arrangements 
have been made. with all the railroads to secure prompt 
and reasonable transportation on the most favorable 
terms. 


Tue Secretary of the Treasury has designated 
the Centennial National Bank a depository of public 
funds, A branch office for the reception of Customs 
duties on the goods in the Exhibition has been estab- 
lished in it. Bills of Exchange on all parts of the 
world can be procured at current rates. Letters of 
Credit are cashed, and foreign coin exchanged. 


—A Kyicuts Temprar excursion from Canada 
arrived on Monday, the 28th ult. The party consists 
of delegations from Toronto and Hamilton, the first 
named numbering 521, being under the charge of Hiram 
Morgan, President of the Agricultural Association of 
Ottawa, and the other 1,258 in number, under the 
charge of William H. Frazier, Secretary of the Ontario 
Advisory Board of the Centennial Commission. Tho 
Mayor of Hamilton and other prominent personages are 
included in the party. 


Rev. Cuaries H. Fowrer, D.D., LL.D., in. 
his lecture on ‘‘ The History and Resources of Illinois,’’ 
delivered in the building of that State, on Tuesday, the 
29th ult., stated that one-tenth of all the wheat pro- 
duced in the United States, is handled at Chicago; the 
exports of grain are double those of any of the largest 
grain markets of Europe, and the yearly business ig 
represented by 700,000 car-loads, with a cash yalue of 
$215,000,000. Sixty thousand persons were employed 
in the city’s manufactories in 1875, who turned out 
$177,000,000 worth of goods, 


Tue hand and brazier of the enormous statue 
of. Liberty, by Bartholdi, presented by the citizens of 
France to the United States, anc to be erected in New 
York harbor, arrived at the grounds on Tuesday, the 
29th ult. French artisans are busily engaged in connect- 
ing the different sections preparatory to mounting the 
whole upon a temporary pedestal on the southeastern 
border of the lake, near Frank Leslie's pavilion. The 
statue will be 120 feet in height, the largest of the kind 
in the world, including by 20 feet the famous Colossus 
of Rhodes, and wiil overlook the bay from a solid 
granite pedestal 80 feet high. 


—A meETING of the Fish Commissioners of 
various States, under the superintendence of Professor 
Baird, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institute, will be 
held in the Maryland State Building, on October 5th. 
On the two following days the annual Convention of the 
Fish Culturists’ Association, of which Hon. Robert B. 
Roosevelt, of New York, is President, will be held at 
the grounds. The membership numbers over eighty, 
including many gentlemen of the United States and 
Canada. At the close of the session a dinner of a some. 
what novel character will be given, when the menu will 
be entirely of fish, embracing every variety of the 
edible finny tribe found upon the Pacific and Atlantic 
coast. 


—Tue fifth annual session of the National 
Agricultural Congress will be held in the Judges’ pa. 
vilion, International Exhibition Grounds, Philadelphia 
(evening session at Belmont Hotel), on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, September 12th, 13th and 14th, 
1876, commencing at 10 o’clock a.m. on Tuesday. Al) 
agricultural societies, agricultural periodicals, agricul- 
tural colleges, boards of agriculture, granges, farmers’ 
clubs, or other organizations, whose object is the pro- 
motion of agriculture, are invited to send delegates; 
and all persons desiring to promote the objects for 
which the Congress is instituted are requested to attend 
and participate in the deli berations 
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THEN AND NOW. 
ERE is the same old mansion, 
With its quaint moss-covered towers, 


And the Summer sunlight sleeping 
On the gleam of the garden flowers; 





And the wild dove, far in the fir-wood, 
Cooing in monotone; 

And the stately silent court-yard, 
With its antique dial-stone. 


The swallcws have come as of yore, lad, 
From over the sunny sea, 

And the cup of the lily echoes 
To the hum of the wandering bee. 


The lark, in its silvety treble, 
Sings up in the deep-blue sky; 

But the house is not as it was, lad 
In those dear old days gone by 


‘Twas bere that her garments rustled, 
Like music amidst the flowers; 

And the low, sweet rippling laughter 
Made richer the rose-wreathed bowers 


But now in its noontide brightness, 
The place seems cold and dead, 

And it hes like a form of beauty 
When the light of the soul has fled. 


All hushed is each lonely chamber 
That echoed to songs of old; 

The chairs are now all vacant, 
And the heartlis are dark and cold. 


Yet the joys I had here of yore, lad, 
No heart but my own can know; 

And the glimpses of heaven she gave me 
In this dear home long ago. 


But they went one eve, when she left me 
Mid the balm of the Summer air; 
There’s a grave far over the hills, lad— 

The home of my beart is there. 





A Girl’s Vengeance. 


Etta W. PIERCE, 


Avutnor or ‘Tae Story or A Birtu,” ‘‘ Tas TANKARD 
or BENEDIERE,” ‘‘THE BIRTHMARK,” Etc, 


CHAPTER XXV.-——-A GHOST. 


N a deep-recessed window, overlooking the sun- 
shiny lawn at Dane Priory, Lady Dane was 
sitting alone, with a frown on her haughty face. 

The luncheon hour was past. Ina walk of 
lime-trees outside the window her ladyship could 
see Miss Diana Dawlish, in a lovely demi-toilet, 
pacing up and down, with a listless, expectant air, 
and only a grayhound for company. Sad it was 
that so pretty a girl as the Sussex heiress should 
be so neglected—sad that she should be forced to 
take her promenade at Dane Priory attended only 
by the dogs. Perhaps it was this same thought 
— made the frown on Lady Dane’s proud, cold 

ace, 

The carved oak-door of the drawing-room 
opened, and Lord Basil entered. 

‘* Mother !” 

She turned quickly in her carved, high-backed 
chair, and looked at him — her spoiled darling —as 
he advanced, flushed, eager, triumphant, with such 
a light in his melancholy eyes as she had never 
seen there before. He was dusty with a hard gal- 
lop along the Autumn roads. Lady Dane arose, 
with a displeased air. 

‘So, you have come at last!” she said. ‘“ We 
waited luncheon for you a whole half hour, Basil.” 

“T am sorry,” . answered. “I. was not 
ma of the time. Moreover, I lunched at the 

all.” 

A flush of rage overswept her haughty face. 

‘At the Hall!” she echoed. “ Basil, have you 
been at Hazel Hall again ?” 

Gently he forced her back into her chair, then 
laced a velvet footstool at her feet, and, seating 
imself upon it, laid one arm carelessly across her 

lap. Mother and son were very like each other, 
except that where her face was cold and haughty, 
his was only dreamy and sad. ; 

“Yes, I have been at Hazel Hall,” he answered; 
“ prepare yourself for news, mother—great, joyful, 
glorious news !” 

“Joyful news from Hazel Hall? That is im- 
ossible !’’ said Lady Dane, coldly. ‘ Basil, Basil, 
yecause of these Hazelwoods, you have, for the 

first time in your life, set my wishes at naught ; 
yes have let them — strangers and enemies—come 
etwixt you and your mother!” 

The young lad cast down his guilty eyes. She 
—_ truly, and his conscience for a moment smote 

im. 

“* You make it very hard for me to tell you my 
news,’ he muttered. ‘‘ Wish me joy, my dear mo- 
ther! The woman that I love with all my heart 
and soul has to-day consented to become my 
wife !” . 

She cast one look through the window into the 
lime-walk, where Diana Dawlish was moving up 
and down. The color receded slowly from her 
face. 

“ Basil, what do you mean ?” 

He shifted uneasily in his seat. 

“Mother, I am going to marry Dorothy Hazel- 
wood !” 

She started to her feet. Her very lips were 
like ashes. He also arose, and the two stood face 
to face in the big, sumptuous room. 

“« This is some jest,” cried Lady Dane—“ a very 
unseemly one, too! How dare you say such a 
thing to me, Basil ?” 

‘* No, no!” he answered, eagerly, passionately ; 
“it is not a jest. Don’t put on that tragic air, 
mother. I have no words to tell you how I love 
Dorothy Hazelwood. What man could see her and 
not love her? She is one woman among ten thou- 
sand —the loveliest, queenliest, most glorious crea- 
ture that ever walked the earth! I have persisted 
in visiting Hazel Hall—have thwarted your wishes, 
because I could not help it. If Dorothy had been 
where Eurydice was, 1 would have gone seeking 
her, even there, like another Orpheus. A fort- 
night ago I wrung from her a promise to consider 
my suit. To-day she has given me a favorable an- 
éwer—has consented, indeed, to be my wile.” 





He rattled these sentences out with ardent haste, 
keeping his eyes, however, turned a from the 
majestic woman who stood staring at him with a 
white, set, stony face. 

“ Am I dreaming ?’’ said Lady Dane, hoarsely. 
“Can I believe my own ears? You, my son— you 
love Cyril Hazelwood’s daughter ?” 

“* Mother, I adore her !” 

“ And she loves you ?” 

The color flamed into his face. 

“Not, perhaps, as I love her—it is hardly pos- 
sible that she should—but well enough, at least, 
to marry me.” 

“That is, she does not love you. She has con- 
sented to be your wife-efor what penniless adven- 
turess would refuse a title and twenty thousand 
per year P—from purely mercenary motives? And 
you call this glorious news—you ask me to wish 
you joy! Though I seldom mention it to you, 
Basil, there is a taint of madness in the Dane 
blood—it manifested itself in your father during 
the last years of his life, and now I see its incip- 
ient workings already in you. My poor, unhappy 
boy, you must see a physician at once |’ 

He colored anew, but looked sullenly down at 
the floor. 

** Don’t taunt me,’ he said, coldly; “ it can do 
no good, mother. My father’s malady has nothing 
to do with my love for Dorothy—and she is no 
adventuress, and, even if she were, it could make 
no difference —I would marry her all the same! I 
do not care for what she accepts me—whether it 
be my wealth, my titles or myself. I love her 
desperately—nothing earthly can make me love 
her less—I cannot live without her—I will take 
her upon any terms.” 

* Basil! Basil!” 

A wild alarm thrilled Lady Dane’s voice. As 
she looked at him then, she saw how deep, how 
terrible his infatuation was. 

He rushed towards her eagerly. 

“Mother, you love me—you wish for my hap- 
piness! You will not visit any old grudge which 
you may hold against the Hazelwoods on the inno- 
cent head of a girl born three thousand miles from 
England, and guilty of no fault but that of bear- 
ing a name which you dislike. You are a proud 
woman, I know, but not an unjust one. For my 
sake, consént to be friends with the Hazelwoods, 
at last!” 

She pushed him back, and all her pent-up rage 
broke forth. 

“Never!” she cried. ‘ The very suggestion of 
such a thing is an insult tome. You do not know 
what you ask, Basil. There is no girl in any cot- 
tager’s hut on your manors, no pauper out of the 
gutter, no nameless, homeless creature wandering 
anywhere about the earth that I would not sooner 
see your wife than Dorothy Hazelwood! More 
yet—you are my son, the only thing I have loved 
for years. I live only in you; I have no hope, 
no ambition, but for you; you keep me from 
quite turning to stone ; but, as Heaven hears me, I 
would rather look upon you dead at my feet than 
wedded to Cyril Hazelwood’s daughter !” 

** Mother |” 

‘‘Hush! You are a minor yet—a rash, head- 
strong boy, blind, like all young people, and easily 
deceived. That girl is making you her dupe. She 
has sume deep design in her acceptance of your 
insane worship. I will move heaven and earth to 
save you. You shall not be her victim—you shall 
not! Of all the black news that you could have 
brought me to-day, God knows this is the 
worst.” 

She wrung her hands involuntarily. Her face, 
usually so cold and haughty, was convulsed now 
with bitter passion. Never had Lord Dane seen 
his lady mother so moved. For the first time, 
also, something stvod betwixt the two, holding 
them apart—Dolly Hazelwood’s fair, mocking, 
maddening face in its splendor of ruddy hair. 

“Every word which you speak against her,’’ he 
murmured in a low, pained voice, “is a stab 
through my heart, mother! I cannot give her up. 
I have no choice but to love her. No matter to 
what fate she called me—to what sorrow or shame, 
even, I should follow her. You see how useless it 
is to talk to me.” 

Lady Dane drew him towards the window. She 
— out into the lime-walk, where Miss Daw- 

ish was still pacing listlessly—a fair young vision, 

with flaxen hair shining under her coquettish hat, 
and a high-bred face colored as delicately as an 
English daisy. An aristocratic British girl she— 
fit to mate with any peer in the land. 

“We have forgotten her,” said Lady Dane— 
“we have not thought of her claims, Basil—actual 
claims, too, for they touch your honor very 
closely.” 

It was her last trump-card; but her heart sank 
- she saw the look in his dark, dreamy, student 

ace. 

“T can hardly agree with you,’’ he answered, in 
an irritated tone. ‘I never spoke a word of love 
to Miss Dawlish in my life.’’ 

“Her father and your own were bosom friends. 
It was their mutual wish, years ago, that their 
children on arriving at maturity, should marry. 
They pledged you to each other in the cradle.” 

“A beastly plan!” said Lord Dane, gnawing 
his lip, “and worthy only of our neighbors in 
France.”’ 

“ Look at her, Basil —see how young and lovely 
she is; and from my heart I believe she expects 
—yes, wishes to be your wife. Her fortune, com- 
bined with your own, would make you a power in 
the realm. Since nothing else will move you, 
have you no ambition that I can touch ?” 

He made an impatient movement. 

““No—none whatever; and you cannot guess 
how I love Dorothy Hazelwood, or you would 
never badger me in this way. Miss Dawlish! 
Good heaven! I never thought of that matter 
except as a piece of child’s play. How can I make 
the wishes of dead men more precious to me than 
the woman I love ?” 

She struggled desperately with her own despair. 

* Basil, 1 entreat you to give up this madness— 
to listen to me—to S warned by me—to remem- 
ber who and what you are!” 

“*T cannot—I cannot !” 

‘* Basil, I command you—I, your mother !”’ 

F He tiung back from her with a pale, passionate 
ace. 





“ Don’t!—for then I must disobey you - it is 
altogether impossible !” 

“ You are determined, then, to marry that girl ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and trust to time and reflection to soften 
your feelings towards her, my dear mother. Be- 
fore my marriage-day comes round, you will, I 
know, be friends with my future wife.” 

She did not speak at once. She was still staring 
out into the lime-walk—still watching Miss Daw- 
lish as she paced up and down. 

‘“‘ Your marriage-day !"’ she murmured, at last. 
“J, too, will trust in time, Basil. You may be 
brought to your senses before then. Go now—I 
wish to be alone.” 

He turned and went out of the drawing-room. 

With hands clinched, and lips set in a hard 
line, Lady Dane stood gazing out into the sun- 
shiny day which might have been pitch-darkness 
for all that she saw of it. From Lord Dane’s 
visits to Hazel Hall she had never dreamed of a 
result like this. She blamed herself that her op- 
position to them had not been more violent from 
the first. 

“ Ought I not to have remembered the subtlety 
—the treachery of the race ?” she said to herself. 
Her son, her idol, madly, blindly in love with 
Cyril Hazelwood’s daughter! It was incredible— 
It was like a blow struck at her by some invisible 
hand. She thought of that girl as she had seen her 
in the Priory garden--thought of her beauty, her 
daring, her openly-avowed hostility, and for the 
first time in her life Lady Dane telt a pang of 
genuine fear, 

It was only for a moment, however. Then she 
looked at her watch, rang the bell, ordered her 
wagonette for a drive, and sent a servant to invite 
Miss Dawlish to bear her company. Guests were 
coming to dinner, too—she must prepare herself 
to meet them. All for love, and the world well 
lost!” That passionate old ery rang through her 
ears now like the voice of an avenger.” It had 
once been her watchword—now it was that of the 
petted son who was in many points so like her- 
self. She shrank a little before the memories that 
rose up in her heart. She could not think of the 

ast, and not see that Lord Basil had inherited his 
ot heart and wilful head from herself. ; 

Through the lonely park, strewn deep with yel- 
low leaves, Lady Dane rode,away‘in her wagon- 
ette with Miss Dawlish. The opportunity was 
too good to be lost, and the pretty Sussex |iciress 
received the death-blow to all her secret hopes be- 
fore the red towers of the Priory disappeared 
among the trees. 

‘*When I dismissed Basil’s private tutor, six 
months ago,” said Lady Dane, ‘*I made a great 
mistake. Myson ought to have been sent abroad 
with him - to the East—to the West—to the an- 
tipodes. There is nothing like wholesome travel 
for young men. But I could not bear the separa- 
tion, and so he remained at home to read his 
Latin poets and grow sentimental in solitude. 
And now you see the result. This wily, merce- 
nary American girl has entangled him in an en- 


gagement—he has fallen a prey to the arts of an. 


adventuress, as s0 many, many others have done 
before him.” 

-Diana Dawlish, aristoeratic British maiden, was 
not much given to strong feelings of any kind, as 
her round blue eyes and placid face denoted. She 
accepted the situation calmly. In her own way 
she was, perhaps, fond of the handsome young 
lord, with his dark, romantic face and dreamy, 
— air; but only plebeian people wear their 
1eart on their sleeves for daws to peck at. Miss 
Dawlish might die some day, but not for love. 

‘* Of course you feel greatly vexed, Lady Dane,” 
she said, placidly, ‘and it is very undutiful in 
Lord Basil to treat you so. I have heard that 
every young man must have his time of folly—his 
lordship is no exception to the general rule, I 
suppose. But you must not fret about it; he has 

enetration and sense, his infatuation cannot last 
ong.” 

And with that Miss Dawlish shook the lines 
over the ponies’ backs, and chirruped to them as 
cheerfully as if there was no such thing as disap- 
pointment or heart-break in the world. 

Lady Dane returned to the Priory, entertained 
her guests at a recherche dinner, and made no sign 
of inward disquiet, showed no anger against the 
son who had wrung her heart so cruelly. 

This woman knew to perfection the art of self- 
government—calm, stately, majestic. She drank 
her coffee in the great drawing-room—played well 
the part of high-bred, hospitable hostess, and when 
it was all over and the house was still, her lady- 
ship stole noiselessly out of the Priory, with onl 
a, light shawl flung over her rich dinner-dress, and, 
descending the terrace, walked hurriedly and 
blindly away into the silence and solitude of the 
night. 

She must find some vent, at last, for the pent- 
up storm within her. She wanted to be alone— 
to draw one agitated breath alone and unobserved 
—to think over by herself this woful threatening 
business about Dolly Hazelwood. 

The Autumn night was windy and wild. Scud- 
ding clouds were blown across the moon. Dark 
shadows of shrub and bough moved upon the wind- 
ing walks, twisting, interlacing, wavering up and 
down like living things. In the square gate-house 
a light twinkled. For twenty years Lady Dane 
had lived in this grand home—she knew every 
foot of the wooded grounds by heart. Turning 
into a by-path, she passed, noiseless as the shadows 
themselves, under the beech-trees, and sat down 
in a garden-chair beside the ornamental water, 
where she had met and talked with Dolly Hazel- 
wood. 

It was good to be out there in the free night, 
and think over the situation by herself. Her 
ladyship was not a timid person. The falling of 
dead leaves, the faiitastic shapes of moonlight and 
darkness had no terrors for ier. With her jew- 
eled hands locked upon her knee, and her some- 
what heavy figure bent forward, she sat with 
gloomy eyes fixed on the rippling waters. Again 
she seemed to see that girl standing before her, 
with her flashing young face and proud, accusing 
air—seemed to hear again the young voice charg- 
ing her with Hetty Hazelwood’s death. Ah, her 
enemy had stolen a march upon her, indeed! Any 
open and direct attack Lady Dane might have 
thwarted, but this subtle subjugation of her son 





filled her with consternation. Th: lovely wolf 
had donned sheep’s clothing in which to make her 
onslaught. Hate had purloined the weapons of 
love. Dolly meant to strike the mother through 
her son. Small wonder that Lady Dane, knowing 
as she did, Lord Basil’s nature, and remembering 
the marvelous beauty of the girl, shouid thrill with 
terror and dismay. How could she foil such an 
enemy—how disenchant her son! 

« When I first saw that girl at the London the- 
atre,”’ she murmured to herself, ‘ I felt a forebod- 
ing of evil. I was afraid of her, even then. And 
now — now, I have, indeed, good cause to fear 
her !” 

The moon sailed serenely over her head—in the 
mournful night-wind the yellow leaves whirled 
from the beech-boughs—no other sound broke the 
oppressive stillness of the garden. An hour went 
by. - Her ladyship had thought the matter over, 
indeed, but with little satisfaction to herself. She 
began to shiver in the frosty air. With a deep 
sigh she drew her shawl around her, arose, and 
started to return to the house. 

As she did so she saw standing not three yards 
from her, on the brink of the water—yea, in the 
very spet where Dolly Hazelwood had once stood 
—the tall, motionless figure of a man. 

It was as if he had started up from the very earth. 
Lady Dane paused and stared at him in astonish- 
ment. He was gazing straight down into the rip- 

les, and did not heed her in the least. No tree 
in the garden looked more rigid and immovable. 
Who was it that dared venture into her ladyship’s 
presence in this unceremonious manner? Lord 
Basil? No. Some servant of the house? No. 
This man was tall in stature, and he wore a long 
cloak buttoned to the chin. - His face, touched by 
the moolight, gleamed white and cold, like stone. 
I have said that Lady Dane was not a timid per- 
son. She recovered her presence of mind instantly, 
raised her voice, and called aloud: 

“ Who is there ?” 

No reply. The man did not move or look up. 
With an indefinable thrill, Lady Dane turned and 
walked swiftly away towards the house. 

Every object was visible in the winding path, 
the twig that cropped out from the thicket, the 
very pebbles underfoot. She had not gone a 
dozen yards when some irresistible impulse 
prompted her to look back. Lo! with a tread 
that made no sound on the gravel, there was the 
man, following like a spirit, at her shoulder ! 

A scream of nervous terror rose to her lips, but 
she choked it back, and stopped short in the way 
—so, also, didhe. She faced him resolutely. 

‘‘ Who are you?’ she demanded, ‘and what 
are you doing here ¢”’ 

No answer. Like a great black exclamation 
point, without speech or hearing, he stood there 
in the moonlight. The hair rose slowly upon 
Lady Dane’s head. Her heart gave a wild leap 
into her throat. With eyes starting from their 
sockets she stared at the stark, ghastly apparition. 
She saw the blue eyes, the ruddy hair, the never- 
to-be-forgotten face, impressed now with the awful 
seal of the grave. Merciful God! Do the dead, 
indeed, walk. In this dark hour of her perplex- 
ity, had the lover of her youth—the mo) whom 
she had loved so much—for whom she had suf- 
fered so much—come back from the grave to up- 
braid her? Was she dreaming? No, for yonder 
the red towers of the Priory rose through: the trees 
—here were her own vast gardens stretching 
around her—there was the white moon in the 
frosty sky overhead. She was indisputably awake, 
and close before her, in that lonely park, stood a 
dead man, with a frozen, rigid face, and blank, 
hollow, unearthly eyes fixed on her own. Lady 
Dane shuddered back a step, and threw up her 
hands. 

‘Cyril!’ burst from her white lips. ‘“‘ Oh God! 
Again ! Cyril Hazelwood !” 

A sudden shiver seemed to run over the figure. 
For one moment, which was like an eternity, it 
remained tall, stark and threatening betwixt the 
beech-boughs and the moon; then it wavered be- 
fore her, like a column of smuke---thrust ont one 
shadowy arm with a repelling gesture, and then, 
like a will-o’-the-wisy, like the phantasm of a 
dream, it vanished quite away. 

With a long, wild shriek which rung through 
every nook and corner of the garden. Lady Dane 
took one step forward toward the spot where the 
shape had stood, and fell senseless as stone to the 


earth. To be continued. 








THE CENTENNIAL. 
CURIOSITIES OF THE EXPOSITION. 


A JAPANESE TOILET SET—SouUTH AMERICAN 
RELICS—PERU AND THE ARGENTINE RE- 


PUBLIC, : 
HE visitor who gives the exhibits in the Jap- 
anese section only the most hasty inspection, 
will be forced to reconstruct his ideas of the 
singular people that produced the different articles. 
How can he longer think of a nation as semi-civilized 
that makes the finest porcelain, while we in America 
have not advanced beyond the common kinds of 
ottery; that surpasses the French in the art of 
ronze manufacture; that sends us silks that vie 
with the products of the looms of Lyons, and that 
excel the whole world in carpentry and cabinet- 
makirg? The quaint little people with their 
shambling gait, their eyes set oer in their heads; 
and their grave and gentle ways, how can it be in 
them to make such wonderful things? 

Our illustration of an exhibit in the Japanese 
section in the Main Building represents one of the 
most elaborate toilet-mirrors, with its accoutre- 
ments of screens and carvings, in the Exhibition. 
In front of the mirror proper is a model in ex- 
quisitely carved wood of a Japanese dwelling 
house. The mirror is flanked on either side by the 
omnipresent screen, and capped and based with 
carvings in wood of all sorts of grotesque animal 
shapes, the dragon being conspicuous. The two 
storks holding candelabras, are among the finest 
pieces of bronzing in the Exhibition. 

While Brazil makes by far the most extensive 
and the best South American exhibit at the Cen- 
tennial, some of the most curious objects from 
the lower half of our continent are to be seen in 
the sections of Peru and the Argentine Republic, 
in the Main Building. Peru shows us the mummy 
relics of her mound-builders, and a large collection 
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of pottery obtained from her mounds, and appear- 
ing but little the worse for its prolonged burial. 
This pottery is generally of plain form, but en- 
graved with hieroglyphics and grotesque charac- 
ters. Not the semblance of a key has yet been 
found to these characters, but it is hoped that 
studies now in progress may enable some savant 
to decipher them, and unravel the mystery sur- 
rounding that most remarkable people—the Inca 
tribe of South America. The ethnological display 
is said to be the most complete of the kind in the 
world, requiring for its completion a century’s 
search ; and fifty mounds in the country now com- 
prised in the territory of Peru having contributed 
to its formation. ‘The display embraces two 
divisions—skeletons of Auracanian Indians, who 
ceased roaming about the western part of South 
America about 1,500 years ago, and mummies of 
the Incas, who Dr. Saffray, the eminent South 
American historian and antiquarian, asserts, be- 
caine extinct at least 3,000 years ago, the mounds 
from which the mummies were exhumed being 
surrounded by geological evidence of an age still 
more remote. The Auracanian relies are more 
than skeletons, but are not mummies. The bones 
are bleached and bare, but every skull possesses a 
well-preserved scalp, so brittle, however, that the 
slightest touch causes it to fall into dust. The 
hair, however, remains intact. Though the art of 
preserving their dead died thirty-five centuries 
ago with the extinction of the Inca tribes, 
the Auracanians, three hundred years after 
the time of Christ, had evidently attempted 
to make mummies of their dead. The Auracanian 
skulls have narrow, receding foreheads, high cheek 
bones, and projecting chins, presenting an angular 
and repulsive countenance. The Inca skulls, how- 
ever, with a forehead broad and high, gave every 
evidence of regularly formed features. The skin of 
the mummies is black, leathery, and shrunken close 
to the bone. It appears that those of aristocratic 
standing were buried in stone jars, while those of 
plebeian descent figured in nothing but plain cotton 
shrouds. With the female remains are found knit- 
ting-sticks, needles of hard wood, and balls of 
cotton-yarn; with the warrior, rude weapons in 
variety ; and with every mummy, articles indicat- 
ing the taste and pursuit of the person when living. 
Each corpse was also supplied with a piece of 
woven cloth for wear in the spirit-land; sacks of 
herbs, now tasteless and odorless, for medicinal 
use, and ears of maize, now hard and tasteless, 
having been preserved by charring; and ground- 
nuts, of which nothing remains but black, fragile 
shells, for sustenance on the journey to the land of 
the Great Spirit. : 

The Argentine Republic makes a very thorough 
exhibit of her famous educational system, and her 
great agricultural and mineral resources. Some of 
the objects most likely to attract attention are as 
follows: The maps hung upon the walls are apt to 
mislead or mystify, from the fact that they are so 
printed that the top of the map is south, instead of 
north, as is the custom north of the equator. From 
the province of Entre Rios, an archeological col- 
Jection is shown. In this are bones of antediluvian 
vertebrates found in the Pelado rivulet. Some 
of the vertebrates are a foot in diameter. One 
tooth, well-preserved, weighs over a pound. 
There is also a very large, and well-preserved 
shin-bone. The number of fossil remains im- 
bedded in the grand estuary deposit must be 
extraordinarily great. Fossil mammalia of nine 
species have been found —the megatherium 
of huge dimensions; the megalonyx and sclelido- 
therium, the latter probably as large as a rhin- 
ocerous; the mylodon darwinii and another 
gigantic edentat: quairuped; a large quadruped 
resembling the armadillo; an extinct kind of horse, 
indicative of the existence and disappearance of a 
native race before the introduetion of the few 
individuals by the Spanish colonists; a pachy- 
dermatous animal and the torodon, an elephant in 
size, a gnawer by the construction of the teeth, 
and probably acquatic, like the manatee. A 
building-stone is shown from the province of 
Buenos Ayres, which, when first cut, is quite soft 
and easily worked, but which, on exposure, be- 
comes very hard. The stone is cross-grained and 
porous. An artificial stone is shown, which re- 
rembies mosaic- work. To form it, stones are 
broken into small pieces and mixed with cement. 
The mixture is then moulded into flooring-tiles. 
Different colored stones may be used, and thus 
figures and designs can be made. Two large 
mosaics made of this artificial stone are exhibited. 
The design on one is the coat-of-arms of the United 
States, and on the other the coat-of-arms of the 
Argentine Republic. 








EXHIBIT OF F. BOOSS & BRO. IN 
THE MAIN BUILDING, CENTENNIAL 
GROUNDS. 

HE exhibit of Messrs. F. Booss & Bro., importers 

of skins and manufacturers of fine furs, is one 

of the most attractive in the American Depart- 
ment of the Main Building at the Centennial 
Exhibition, and is a fitting representation of 
the excellence attained in this line by our 
home ‘manufacturers. The display is rich and 
comprehensive, embracing samples of every 
fur now esteemed fashionable, and including 
articles fit to be included in the trousseau of 
a Russian Princess or to deck the shoulders 
of a millionaire’s daughter. ‘Tasty articles for 
gentlemen’s wear are also to be found in the col- 
lection; a seal-skin overcoat, double-breasted, and 
made up in the most peter style, being one of 
the most noticeable. he display of natty, jaunty 
seal-skin hats for both ladies and gentlemen could 
not be finer or more exquisite. Of the assortment 
of ladies sacques none is more striking than the 
seal, trimmed with chinchilla, although one trimmed 
with unplucked otter may be the favorite with many. 
The plainer taste can find much to admire in an array 
of untrimmed sacques of most symmetrical design; 
velvet and silk garments for the opera; carriage 
robes of beaver, red‘and white fox, black bear and 
wolvetine ; muffs and boas in Russian, sable, silver 
fox and other fabrics ; children’s goods in ermine, 
o’krimmer, chinchilla, seal, etc.; and an endless 
variety of ‘fur trimmings add ‘to the attractiveness 
of the display. 

The firm of F. Booss & Bro. was established in 
1853, in Maiden Lane, but their increasing trade 
soon demanded more extensive quarters, which 
were found at 449 Broadway, where they have 
been since 1867. Handling immense stocks, they 
were enabled to make this display particularly 
creditable and expressive of American enterprise. 








Value of Books. 


So precious were books in the Dark Ages that 
donations of them are recorded as acts of signal 
generosity, deserving perpetual remembrance. In 
690 the King of Northumberland gave 800 acres of 


land for one book containing a history of the 
world. A Countess of Anjou gave 200 sheep and 
a large parcel of rich furs for a volume of homilies; 
120 crowns were given for a single book of Livy; 
100 crowns of gold for a Concordance: and 40 
crowns for a satirical poem called the ** Romance 
of the Rose.’’ In 1420, a Latin Bible was valued 
at £30 at a time when two arches of London Bridge 
were built for less money; at a time, too, when the 
wages of a laborer were three-halfpence a day, 
and when, of course, it would have cost such a man 
fifteen years of labor to buy a Bible, which, after 
all, being in Latin, he could not have read. 





How Boys’ Marbles are Made. 

Atmost all the ‘‘marbels’’ with which boys 
everywhere amuse themselves, in season and out 
of season, on sidewalks and on sandy spots, are 
made at Oberstein, Germany. There are large 
agate quarries and mills in that neighborhood, and 
the refuse is turned to good account in providing 
the small stone balls for experts to ‘“‘ knuckle”’ 
with. The stone is broken into small cubes by 
blows of a light hammer. These small blocks of 
stone are thrown, by the shovelful, into the hopper 
of a small mill, formed of bedstone, having its 
surface grooved with concentric furrows. Above 
this is the ‘‘ runner,”’ which is of some hard wood, 
having a level face on its lower surface. The upper 
block is made to revolve rapidly, water being de- 
livered upon the grooves of the bedstone, where 
the marbles are being rounded. It takes about 
fifteen minutes to finish a half-bushel of good 
“marbles ’’ all ready for the boy’s knuckles. Oue 
mill will turn 160,000 ‘‘ marbles ” per week. The 
hardest ‘‘ crackers,” as the boys call them, are 
made bya slower process, somewhat analogous, 
however, to the other. 





Spots on the Moon. 

THERE are two lunar spots which the selenogra- 
pher regards with special favor, because of the 
evidence they seem to give of change. One is a 
crater lying on the so-called Sea of Serenity, which 
some popular lunar observers regard as the left 
eye of the Manin the Moon. Here there was once 
a deep crater, nearly seven miles across, a very 
distinct and obvious feature even with the small 
telescope (less than four inches in aperture) used 
by Beer and Miadler in forming their celebrated 
chart. But ten years ago the skillful astronomer 
Schmidt, a selenographer of selenographers—who 
has, in fact, given the best energies of his life to 
moon-gazing—found this crater missing. When he 
announced the fact to the scientific world, other 
astronomers, armed with very powerful instru- 
ments, looked for the crater which had been so 
clearly seen with Miadler’s small telescope; but 
though they found a crater, it was nothing like the 
crater described by Midler. The present crater is 
scarcely two miles in diameter, and only just visi- 
ble with powerful telescopes ; all around it there is 
a shallow depression, occupying aregion about as 
large as the whole crater had been before. It 
seems impossible to doubt that a great change has 
taken place here, and the question arises whether 
the change has been produced by volcanic activity 
or otherwise. Sir John Herschel pronounced 
somewhat confidently in favor of the former hypo- 
thesis. ‘‘ The most plausible conjecture,” said he, 
‘“as to the cause of this disappearance seems to be 
the filling-up of the crater from beneath by an 
effusion of viscous lava, which, overflowing the 
rim on all sides, may have so flowed down the outer 
slope as to efface its ruggedness, and convert it 
into a gradual declivity, casting no stray shadows.” 
But how tremendous the volcanic energy required 
to fill with lava a crater nearly seven miles in 
diameter, and more than half a mile deep! The 
volcanic hypothesis seems on this account utterly 
incredible, for if such energy resided in the moon’s 
interior, we should find her whole surface contin- 
ually changing. Far more probable seems the idea 
that the wall of this crater has simply fallen in, 
scattering its fragments over what had been the 
floor of the crater. The forces at work on the 
moon are quite competent to throw down steep 
crater walls like those which seem formerly to 
have girt about this deep cavity. Under the tre- 
mendous and long-lasting heat of the lunar midday 
gun, the rock substance of the moon's surface must 
expand, while during the intense cold of the lunar 
night a corresponding contraction must take place. 
Under the influence of this alternate expansion and 
contraction, the strongest of the lunar crater-walls 
must be tending to their downfall. Their substance 
must be gradually crumbling away. From time to 
time large masses must topple over, and occasion- 
ally long ranges of crater-wall must be brought to 
the ground. It seems conceivable enough, cer- 
tainly far more probable than any other interpreta- 
tion which has been offered, that the crater-wall 
first missed by Schmidt was destroyed in this way. 

The other favorite region of selenographers is a 
much larger one—the great walled plain called 
Plato, and by the older astronomers the Great 
Black Lake, sixty miles in diameter, and sur- 
rounded by mountains, some of which rise nearly 
2,500 yards above the level of the floor. Accord- 
ing to the selenograpliers, the whole of this floor 
changes in aspect regularly during each lunar day 
—the lunar day, be it remembered, being equal in 
length to what we terrestrials term a lunar month. 
In the lunar morning hours the floor is light, during 
lunar midday it is dark, and in the evening it grows 
light again. The idea of selenographers as to the 
cause of this change is that some process of vegeta- 
tion takes place over this depressed floor(it lies more 
than half a mile below the mean lunar level); or 
else that vapors ascend when the sun’s heat is 
poured on the floor and tarnish it some way, while 
after midday heat has passed the vapors are re- 
absorbed, and the surface resumes its former 
lustre. The profane, however, urge that the whole 
matter is a mere effect of contrast: in the morning 
and evening the black shadows of the surrounding 
mountains are thrown on part of tle floor, and the 
rest by contrast looks light, whereas at midday the 
same mountains (which are white and bright) form 
a ring of light all around the floor, which, therefore, 
looks dark by contrast. ‘The selenographers main- 
tain, on the contrary, that they have not been de- 
ceived by contrast, and adhuc sub judice lis est. 

One can understand that to those who have 
leisure to pore, after the selenographic fashion, into 
the details of our satellite’s surface, the work must 
possess a certain charm. Though the nearest of all 
the heavenly bodies, the moon still lies so far 
away that every minute apparent signs of change 
imply i important disturbances; and though as- 
tronomers have given up the idea that there can be 
life of any sort on the surface of our satellite, yet 
she still has interest for many as a world which was 





robably at one time the abode of niany orders of 
living creatures. 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Antarctic Exploration.—The idea has been broached 
in New Zealand and Australia, though in a very quiet 
way, of a union between the various Australian colo- 
nies for the prosecution of Antartic exploration. The 
idea seems to have been suggested by the action of the 
mother-country in sending out the Arctic expedition, 
and it is to be hoped that it may grow and take sub- 
stantial shape. It would be a very proper and credit- 
able thing for the Australian colonies to take up 
Antartic exploration as their special department. 


Glass from Slag.—Before a recent meeting of the 
North of England Iron and Coal Trade, slag was ex- 
hibited in a fibrous form, and a company is in process 
of formation to manufacture slag into glass, under a 
patent. The slag is taken as issuing from the blast 
furnaces, conducted into a tank, and there mixed with 
other materials, from which mixture transparent glass 
is made. The new glass is said to be acid proof, and 
capable of use for all purposes for which the best bottle 
glass is suitable. It is alleged that the saving in the 
process has been shown to be 80 great, that it is likely 
to bring about important changes in the glass manu- 
facture. 

Extinguishing Sounds.—Professor Mayer, of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, has shown that cer- 
tain sounds would extinguish the sensation of other 
sounds. The rule appears to be that while low sounds 
cannot extinguish high ones, the high sounds may 
obliterate low ones. He demonstrated this by an ap- 
paratus producing a certain low note from a wind 
instrument simultaneously with the same note several 
octaves higher, and of greater intensity. The high note 
killed, so to speak, the low one. But, on the other 
hand, a low note of great intensity was powerless to ex- 
tinguish a faint high note; the high note utterly 
refused to be drowned by any volume of the lower 
sound. The discovery is of great value to the grouping 
of an orchestra. Perhaps to provide the best music for 
the audience, the conductor should be in the middle of 
the room. 

The Mechanics] Action of Light.—Crookes’s light- 
mill is regarded by some as a perpetual motion, but as it 
requires light to move it, there is no more propriety in 
calling it a perpetual motion than there would be apply- 
ing the same name to a wind-mill. Few scieutific dis- 
coveries have called out such astorm of criticism as the 
assertion made by Crookes, that light can exercise 
mechanical power and can be weighed. Mr. Crookes has 
the misfortune of not being regarded as belonging to the 
class of purely scientificmen. He has made money out of 
science and is the editor and proprietor of two scientific 
journals, and is accused of blowing his own trumpet a 
little too freely. However this may be, it cannot be 
denied that he has made some valuable contributions to 
science, especially in the discovery of the metal thallium. 
The critics generally explain the phenomena of Crookes 
light-mills being due to the radiation of heat and not to 
light. In the meantime the mill has become a popular 
toy, and will soon be in the hands of hundreds of people, 
some of whom will doubtless discover the true explana. 
tion of the phenomenon. 


Scientific Congresses.—The season of scientific con- 
gresses is fast approaching, and many of the Continental 
societies are preparing for their annual gatherings. 
From the 9th to the 11th of August, the German An- 
thropological Society held its seventh general meeting 
at Jena, under Dr. Klopficish. Immediately after the 
breaking up of this gathering, the German Geological 
Society held its annual meeting, under Dr. Schmid, and 
remained in session at Jena until August 15th. On the 
19th of August the fifth annual meeting of the French 
Association for the Advancement of Science was opened 
at Clermont Ferrand, under Dr. Broca. The new me- 
teorological observatory on the summit of the Puy-de- 
Dédme was to be formally opened in the course of this 
meeting. Then, from the 4th to the 11th of September 
the International Congress of Anthropology will hold its 
eighth meeting at Buda-Pest. It should be mentioned 
that, by the rules of this congress, the proceedings are 
now always conducted in French. The first Congress 
of the Federation of Scientific Societies in Belgium was 
opened on Sunday, July 16th, at Brussels) The State 
is to be petitioned to allow scientific reports and scien. 
tific objects to be sent free by post, and to open 
museums and free libraries on week-day evenings and 
Sundays. 

Automatic Fire Alarm.—At the time of the North- 
ampton bank robbery we suggested that the only true 
protector against burglary was to be found in some kind 
of automatic signal—the same principle to be applied to 
the announcement of fires. An invention, apparently 
answering the requirements of the case, has been made 
by Mr. Watson. By this plan, if the wires are tampered 
with, a notice to that effect would be sent to head- 
quarters quite as readily as if the safe or window of a 
house were in danger. It is proposed to have the fire- 
alarm apparatus put on every floor of a house, and to 
connect each house with the central office in the same 
manner as is now done with the district telegraph office 
in large cities. If an incendiary cuts a wire the alarm 
would be given just the same. In case of a fire the ex- 
pansion of a metailic band forms the electric current, 
and by a simple system of registration kept at the office 
the signa) will not only tell what house is exposed, but also 
the floor on which the fire has broken out. As many 
houses in New York cily are already provided with dis- 
patch telegraphs, the cost of adding the burglar and fire- 
arrangement could not be very great. Certainly country 
banks could adopt the system and have their bank-vaults 
connected with the town bells. A robbery such as was 
accomplished at Northampton could scarcely be made if all 
the bells in town were to be set ringing the moment the 
vault, or even the doors of the building, were tampered 
with. The invention ought to receive the clesest scrutiny 
of the judges, and, if practical, should be crowned with 
a suitable award. 


Direct Proof of Evolution.—A correspondent of 
Nature, taking for his text Mr. Huxley’s suggestion 
that ‘the sole direct and irrefragable evidence of the 
method whereby living things have become what they 
are is to be sought among fossil remains,’’ shows that 
important work in that direction has been lately done 
by three Continential scientists. M. Paul, of the 
Austrian Geological Survey, in conjunction with Dr. 
Neumayer, of Vienna, a distinguished palxontologist, 
have recently discovered most interesting proofs of the 
origin of new forms by the descent ina large accumula- 
tion of lake and lagoon deposits of the latest tertiary, 
which extends over'a great portion of the Hungarian 
plain. The beds are about 2,000 fcet in thickness, and 
the upper fresh-water series, by far the thickest portion, 
contains a number of well-marked zones of molluscan 
life, The existing genius Paludina is in great profusion, 
and about forty forms have been distinguished which 
clearly illustrate the mode of derivation of the newer 
from the older types. Intermediate links between 
forms so differentiated as to have been placed in differ- 
ent genera by competent naturalists have been found, 
and those different forms have been thus traced to a 
common ancestry. Uniformity of physical conditions 
during an immense period renders these vast lake 
deposits very favorable for such investigations; but Dr. 
E. Mojsisovics has also, observes Jron, in recent mono- 
graph, shown very clearly the relations of the moilus- 
can forms of the Alpine trias to their ancestral types in 
the ic and pak ic strata. This is a compara- 





tively new department of observation, but from the- 


interest now taken in the question of evolution it will 
doubtless be more and more worked out, 


—~, 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
Harriet Martineau left property worth fifty 
thousand dollars. 


A. B. Cornetu was elected Chairman of the 
new Republican State Committee of New York. 


Tue daughter of the Duc de Montpensier has 
just received her betrothal-ring from King Alfonso. 


Victor Hugo lately said: “Should I never 
write another word, twelve volumes of my unpublished 
works could still be issued from the press,”’ 


GenerAL Merepitu Reep, American Minister 
at Athens, has succeeded in obtaining the revocation of 
the order forbidding the sale and circulation of the Bible 
and the American and British Bible Soeieties’ publica- 
tions in Greece. 


M. Leconte pg Novy, a well-kiiown historical 
paiuter, who received the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor for his handsome picture exhibited at the last 
Salon, has just married Mile. Valentine Cri-mieux,. 
daughter of M, Adolphe Crémieux, Senator. 


A Few days since, the poor crazy Empress Car- 
lotta escaped from the Chateau de Lecken, where she is 
still under care. After finding her, it was difficult to 
make her return, and she was induced to do so at 
length by the strategem of flinging flowers before her, as 
she is very fond of flowers, 


Erratat, the pet haunt of Parisian artistes and 
their crowd of admirers, where Offenbach has just been 
staying, lies in a narrow bay, between two cliffs. It 


boasts the usual accessories of a seaside place, with the 
supplementary advantage of a casino, at which the 
Parisian favorites cisport themselves in music and 
song. 


Tue latest English court news has said a good 
deal about Sir Salar Jung. Sir Salar is the Prime 
Minister of the Nizam of Hyderabad, who is the boy- 
ruler of ten and a half millions of people. He comes to 
England to endeavor to obtain the restitution of a pro- 
vince called the Berats, yielding a revenue of £500,000 
per annuum. 


Ir will be remembered that the remains of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, forbidden holy sepulciire, were 
buried in the Rue de Grenelle, in the Hotel Vogué, 
Paris. The artists of the Théi&tre-Francaise have ex- 
pressed the determination to remove the body to Pire- 
Lachaise, and have a monument erected to the memory 
of the illustrious actress, 


Marsyat MacManon has just received a mag- 
nificent bust of the Grand Duke Constantine, sent him 
from St, Petersburg, from his Imperial Highness, as a 
token of thanks for the attention paid him by the Mar- 
shal during his late sojourn in Paris, Madame MacMabon 
received from the Grand Duke a magnificent service of 
plate, with her crest engraved upon it. 


Rev. Wm. Hooper, D.D., LL.D., an eminent 
Baptist divine, died at Chapel Hill, N.C., a few days 
since, aged over eighty years. He was a grandson of one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, bad 
filled professorships in the Universities of North and 
South Carolina, and the President’s Chair of Wake 
Forest College and the Baptist Female College at Mur- 
freesboro, 


Tue Rev. D. J. Macdonnell, of Toronto, is; 
likely to be called to Greyfriars Chureh, Edinburg», 
vacated by Rev. Dr. Wallace, who becomes editor oir 
the Scotsman in place of the late Alexander Russel, Mir. 
Macdonnell is at present the bete noire of the Tenonto. 
Presbytery, inasmuch as he denies the endlessness of 
future punishment, and his confreres are afnaid to. 
convict him of heresy, and don’t dare to declare him. 
orthodox. 


Cuartes Reape has had another eopyright- 
suit, against the Glasgow Herald this time. The action. 
was brought for infringment of copyright, in reprinting: 
one of Mr. Reade’s stories from the Pall Mall Gazette. 
The defendants pleaded the practice of the press in, 
copying from each other, and that there was no notice: 
of copyright attached to the story in the Pali Mali 
Gazette. Mr. Reade claimed £120 damages, and got: 
£90 from the jury. 


SamuEL Price was appointed United States: 
Senator from West Virginia to fill the vacancy occasioned: 
by the death of Mr. Caperton. He is a prominent 
lawyer in Greenbrier County, and was a candidate for: 
the position when Mr. Caperton was elected. Mr. Price- 
was Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia during the war, 
and was President of the Convention which formed the: 
present Constitution of West Virginia. He is appointed: 
to serve only until the next Legislature elects a succes- 
sor to Mr. Caperton, but it is thought that he will be the 
successful candidate. The same Legislature elects a 
successor to Senator Davis. 


Tue new French Minister of War belongs 
neither to the Senate, nor to the Chamber of Deputies, 
and enjoys the reputation of being an excellent adminis- 
trator. Colonel Berthaut was intrusted in 1869, by the 
then Minister of War with the task of organizing the 
Garde Mobile of the North and East, and in 1870 he wag 
appointed to the command of the Garde Nationale 
Mobile stationed at the Camp of Chalons. General Jean 
Auguste Berthaut commanded, until his recent elevation 
to the post of Minister of War, the Tenth Division of 
Infantry in the Fifth Corps d’Armée. Without possess- 
ing the experience, or the reputation of General de Cissey, 
the new Minister of War is supposed to be an officer of 
considerable capacity. 


Anovut fifteen years ago Tchernayeff was a 
Russian Consul General in Belgrade. In 1864 he sud- 
denly appeared in the Khokand campaign as * general,” 
and was the leader of the expedition which set out 
from Fort Perowski for the purpose of capturing Tash- 
kend. The town was captured without a blow being 
struck. But Tchernayeff now pushed forward in the 
direction of Kodsbend and Oratepe, expecting to achieve~ 
an easy conquest of Samarcand; here, however, he en- 
countered the Emir of Bokhara, who punished him so. 
severely that he was glad to escape with a heavy loss of: 
men andarms. Of course he now fell inte disgrace. Re- 
lieved of his military command, he for some years de- 
voted himself to literature, and advocated, with Fadejeff, 
the universal dominion of Sclavism. Ne is now again ad. 
vanced to a generalship, and is leading the Servians: 
against the Turks. 


GgnERAL Pravo, who was inaugurated Presi-. 
dent of Peru about a month ago, is held in high repute- 
as a soldier, and is now filling his second term. In. 
November, 1865, he was proclaimed dictator, in Decem- 
ber he concluded a treaty of alliance with Chili, and in 
the following month declared war against Spain. On the 
2nd of May, 1866, the Spanish fleet began the bombard- 
ment of Callao, but after a severe struggle the vessels 
were driven away, and were compelled to run to the 
Sandwich Islands for repairs. In 1867 the presents 
Constitution of Peru was adopted. At the end of that 
year a revolution broke out, and General Prado resigned: 
the office of chief executive. Colonel Baller was pro- 
claimed President in 1868, and soon after, at the instiga- 
tion of his war ministers, he was assassinated. Before 
the last presidential election, General Prado had retire:) 
from public life, and it was only with the greatest diffi. 
culty he couldbe urged to be a candidate for a secone 





term. He visited New York in April last 
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THE GRAND-DUCHY OF LUXEMBURG 
AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


TS smaller states of Europe have also deter- | 


ned to participate in the exhibition. Among | 
these is Luxemburg, which was declared neutral! 
by the treaty of London, made May 1I1th, 1887, 
under the sovereignty of the House of Orange 
Nassau. The population numbers 210,000 souls ; 
the annual budget amounts to 7,000,000 fraucs ; 
the army consists of one battalion; the state reli- 
ion is Roman Catholic, and the German and French 
anguages are spoken. This country, which has a 
great number of railways, is agricultural and man- 
ufacturing. Its manufactures are numerous. Some 
of its products reach America, and have a place 
in the Exhibition—especially roses and gloves, 
which articles had obtained a European reputation. 
According to an official report of the Chamber of 
Commerce, this small state produces annually, and 
at prices as Jow as in England, 600,000,000 pounds 
of pig-iron and 3,300,000,000 pounds of ore. 
he King of Holland—Grand Duke of Luxem- 
burg, has sent to Philadelphia as delegate to repre- 
sent the Grand Duchy, Mr. Francis Berger, whose 
picture we give to-day. Decorated with the 
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FRANCIS BERGER, COMMISSIONER FROM LUXEMBURG 
TO THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


orders of France, of Belgium and of his own coun- 
try, having filled several important positions, Mr. 
Berger has the reputation of Going one of the most 
active and capable members of the Chamber of 
Deputies of Luxemburg. It is to him that the 
Grand Duchy owes the creation of a national bank, 

having a capital of 30,000,000 francs, issuing notes 

payable to the bearer. It is of him that one of his 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—SILVER PRIZE CUP WON BY THE 
BEAVERWYCK CREW, IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
FOUK-OARED RACE ON THE SCHUYLKILL, AUG. 
30TH.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BROADBENT 
& PHILLIPS, PHILADELPHIA. 


fellow citizens has said: ‘‘Mr. Berger will never 
become a millionaire, because he has the mania of 
honesty. The mania of honesty—here is a phrase 
that gives a true insight into the character of the 
man. 


THE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION 


AT SARATOGA, 


HE Democratic clans began gathering at Sara- 
toga on Monday, August 28th, and as the 
leaders appeared, they entered into a conference 
concerning the status of the anti-Tammany men of 
New York city in the State Convention. Hard and 
judicious work had been performed by the joint 
committees of the two great party factions. The 
conference was continued throughout Tuesday, 
and late in the afternoon the committee announced 
the basis of union, which was that twenty-four 
anti-Tammany delegates be admitted to every 


thirty-nine of Tammany, and that the anti-Tam- ! 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—SOLID SILVER PRIZE CUP PRE- 
SENTED BY GEORGE W. CHILDS, ESQ., TO BE 
CONTESTED FOR BY THE INTERNATIONAL COL- 
LEGE FOURS ON THE SCHUYLKILL RIVER.— 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY BROADBENT & PHILLIPS, 
PHiLADELPHIA.—SEE PAGE 22, 


many branch have two electors and three members 
of the State Convention. The two delegations met 
in the evening and ratified the action of their com- 
mittees. The Convention proper met at noon in the 
City Hall, and Mr. Magone calling the delegates to 
order, nominated Rufus W. Peckham for the tem- 

porary chairmanship. Committees were appointed 
on credentials, resolutions, organization and elec- 
tors, and an adjournment taken to evening. Upon | 
reassembling the Committee on Organization sub- 





mitted their report, which was read and adopted, | 


after which the permanent President, named 
therein — Hiram Gray, of Chemung —was con- 
ducted to the chair. 
on Electors was then presented, and with a resolu- 
tion authorizing the State Committee to fill any 
vacancies that might occur, was adopted. 

Erastus Brooks, from the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, said it gave him a great pleasure to say that 
the committee had agreed unanimously in repcert- 
ing a platform of resolutions. The reading of the 
resolutions was repeatedly interrupted by ap- 
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The report of the Committee | 


pious, and at the close they were unanimously 


adopte 

The roll of Congressional Districts was then 
called for members of the State Committee, and the 
respective districts named their members of the 
State Committee. 

Proceeding to vote for a candidate for Governor, 
Judge Hibbard, of Erie, was the first dele egate 
called, and, advancing to the platform, ma 
lengthy speech, ending yf nominating William 
Dorsheimer, the present Lieutenant - Governor. 
Mr. Magone, Jr., nominated Horatio Seymour, ex- 
Governor of the State. Mr. Frost presented the 
name of the Hon. Clarkson N. Potter, M.C., and 
Mr. Hulett, of Chemung, that of the Hon. Lucius 
Robinson. After various remarks touching the 
possibility of Mr. Seymour’s acceptance, as he 
urged Senator Kernan not to permit his name to 
be used, the previous question was called, and Mr. 
Seymour was nominated by acclamation. A com- 
mittee was appointed to wait upon the nominee, 
and then the Convention adjourned until Thursday 
morning. 

On reassembling, the Hon. William Dorsheimer — 
the present Lieutenant-Governor—was nominated 























E. F. FARRINGTON, SUPERINTENDENT OF CONSTRUCT!ON 
OF THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE COMPANY.—FROM A 
PHOTOGRAPH BY PEARSALL.—SEE PAGE 30. 


wy acclamation for the second place on the ticket, 
r. Faulkner reported, in effect, that Mr. Seymour 


| would yield his personal objection to the necessities 





of the hour, and accept the nomination, which state- 
ment was received with demonstrations of heartiest 
applause. After the adjournment it was found that 
Mr. Seymour positively refused the nomination; 
and as he persists in this, the question is still 


topen. 
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“NEW _YORK.—THE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION IN SARATOGA, auGcusT 30TH—THE CHAIRMAN “ANNOUNCING THE g NOMINATION OF HON. HORATIO SEYMOUR FOR GOVERNOR. 
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E. F, FARRINGTON, 


‘SUPERINTENDENT OF CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
East RIverR BRIDGE, 
| R. FARRINGTON, who was the first passenger 
over the “traveler ”’ of the East River Bridge, 
‘4is a native of West Medway, Mass., where he was 
‘born, October 25th, 1820. He early became inured 
‘to hardships, owing to the circumstances of his 
parents, When nine years old he was placed ina 
‘cotten factory, where he was compelled to labor 
¥freta sunrise until nine o’clock at night. Several 
Years were passed in cotton and woolen mills. At 
the age of eighteen he began to learn the trade of 
a carpenter, and after working at that a while, 
he suddenly determined to engage in the whaling 
business, and shipped from New Bedford. Being 
badly treated by the officers of the vessel, he 
escaped when off the Azore Islands, and put him- 
self under the protection of Consul Dabney. He 
shipped in sale vessel, and sailed to the coast 
of Alrica, South America, and thence to the West 
Indies, where he again ran away. Reaching Santo 
Domingo, he remained there two months, finding 
but litle employment, and then worked his passage 
in a sailing vessel to Boston. During all these years 
he devoted ail his leisure to mechanical studies and 
experiments. In 1864 he entered on suspension- 
bridge work, under the elder Roebling, at Cincin- 
nati, and with very little intermission he has fol- 
lowed this vocation ever since. He was engaged 
for two years and a half on he Covington and Cin- 
cinnati bridge. He was superintendent of con- 
struction (n the new bridge at Niagara Falls, 
under Mr. Keefer, (’. E., and, after working upon 
several of the bridges over the Delaware River, 
he was engaged over six years ago, by his old 
friend Col. Roebling on the New York and Brooklyn 
Bridge. He crossed the first wire August 26th 
last, to make personal observations, and inspire 
confidence in the men who were to follow him. 








{ The First Minister of New Amsterdam. 

In Mrs. Lamb's “ History of New York City,” 
we read that in the same vessel which brought 
Wouter Van Twiller to Manhattan, Dominie Bogar- 
das, the first clergyman of New Netherland, was a | 
passenger. He was a man of a certain order of | 
talent in a large measure, and was honored for his 
piety. He was large, graceful, sinewy, strong, 
with a fine, broad, open, frank face, high cheek- 
bones, a dark piercing eye, and mouth expressive 
of the very electricity of good-humor, which was 
partly hidden, however, by a beard cut in the 
peculiar fashion prescribed for ecclesiastics during 
the Reign of Henry IV. of France. He was not 
without prominent faults. He had a hot and hasty 
temper, was brusque in his manner, and addic‘ed to 
high living; but he was greatly superior in both 
mind and character to Van Twiller, and his sterling 
qualities stood forth in such bold relief, that now, 
at the very mention of his name, a figure seems to 
leap forth from the m dst of centuries, instinct with 
hearty, vigorous life. Fearless in the performance 
of his own duties, he never allowed any failure on 
the part of the others to pass by unreproved. In 
several instances the governors in authority were 
severely castigated from the sacred desk. He de- 
sired a more convenient place for public worship 
than the loft in the horse-mill ; and the West India 
Company displayed their zeal for the preservation 
of the blessings of education and religion to their 
infant colony by building him a church. It was a 

lain wooden edifice, of a pattern similar to the 
New England barn of the present day, and was 
located on a high point of land fronting the East 
River, near what is now Pearl Street, between 
Whitehall and Broad. It was a conspicuous object 
to vessels coming up through the bay; and English 
travelers, who were accustomed to a different 
style of architecture, criticised it in anything but 
flattering terms. But it was satisfactory to the 
conscientious and devout worshipers who assem- 
bled there every week, and thought only of the 
eloquent words of their beloved dominie ; and it is 
to be respected as the first church edifice on Man- 
hattan Island. 








FUN. 


ONE hand of a watch is a minute hand, but the 
second is mi-nuter. 


THERE is a general falling-off of little boys who try 
to ride on the behind end of a street car. 


GETTING sunstruck is like getting anything else; 
& Man must move around lively to accomplish it. 


‘I SHALL follow her soon,”’ said a sad-eyed man 
at the grave of his wife. Within a month he was 
following another woman. 


CHARLES LAMB, when speaking of one of his 
rides on horseback, remarked that “ all at once his 
horse stopped, but he kept right on.”’ 


** MADAME,” said a gentleman to his wife, ‘let 
me tell you, facts are very stubborn things.’’ 
“What a fact you must be,’’ quoth the lady. 


IT was rather personal in a California newspaper 
man to chronicle the purchase of a mule by a 
brother editor as a remarkable instance of “ self- 
possession.” 

FIVE or six months of married life, remarks a 
veteran observer, will often reduce a naturally 
irascible man to such a condition of angelic hu- 
mility, that it. wouldn’t be safe to trust him with a 
pair of wings. 

“TENDER AND TRUE.’’—Litile Girl: “Oh, please 
sir, I’ve brought your shirt ’ome, but mother says 
she can’t wash it no more, ’cos she was obliged to 
paste it up agen the wall and chuck soapsuds at it, 
its so tender.’’ 


You will search the history of the ancient Jews in 
vain for an instance of a man’s clawing around in 
the dark after a bootjack to throw at acat. Itisthe 
absence of these little details. that makes the history 
of the ancient Jews so uninteresting. 


A PROFESSOR was expostulating with a student 
for his idleness, when the latter said: “It’s of 
no use; I was cut out for a loafer.” “ Well,” de- 
clared the professor, surveying the student critic- 
ally, ‘‘whoever cut you out understood his busi- 
ness.”’ 

A LITTLE Danbury girl was trying to make her 
doll sit up straight at the table, but she was meet- 
ing with difficulty. Finally she gave it a slap 
alongside of the head, and excitedly exclaimed: 
“You sit up there, young lady, or not a single step 
shall you go with me to the Centennial.”’ 


A LADY, as a birthday present, gave her little son 
a fishing-line, hook, and pole, A few hours later she 
heard him scream, and rushing out, discovered that 
one of her chickens had swallowed the hook. 
“Don’t be uneasy, Mamma,” said the urchin; 
“she'll stop chewing the line when she reaches the 
le. 


“SPEAKING of bathing,’’ says Mrs. Partington, 
from behind the steam that arose from her tea as 
a yall to her blushes when touching upon so deli- 
cate a‘ subject, ‘some can bathe with perfect im- 
purity in water as cold as Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains and India’s coral strands; but for my part I 





prefer to have the water a little torpid.” 


Australian Nickel. 

A CONTROVERSY having arisen in Australia on the 
priority of discovery of the nickel deposits of New 
Caledonia, the Rev. W. B. Clarke, geologist in the 
Colony of New South Wales, recently gave a history 
of the discovery before the Royal Society of Sycney. 
He showed plainly that the nickel was first dis- 
covered by M. Jules Garnier in his exploring ex- 
pedition undertaken under the auspices of the 
French Colonial Office. Mr. Clarke has had in his 
collection, since 1864, specimens of nickel ore sent 
him by M.Garnier. Clarke, Dana and Liversidge 
gave the name of Garnierite to this new ore, in 
honor of its discoverer. The great rise in the price 
of nickel has lattcr!y drawn the attention of manu- 
facturers to these ‘icposits. The serpentines, and, 
generally speaki::, all the rocks which accompany 
them, are often c.. vered with a fine green coating— 
a silicate of alumina, nickel and magnesia. The 
price of the metal is now forty francs per kilo., and 
the demand is still increasing. Hitherto it has 
been extracted from speiss, in which it occurs, 
combined with sulphur, arsenic, antimony, cobalt, 
ete. With the ore of New Caledonia the extraction 
ofthe metal will be simpler and the product less 
impure, the nickel being here combined merely 
with earthy matters. Though of a characteristic 
green, this new ore may nevertheless be con- 
founded with carbonate of copper. 








CERTAINLY WORTH INVESTIGATING. 


THE immense practical advantages ofthe new in- 
vention of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Company—their new automatic sewing-machine— 
different in principle from every other sewing- 
machine manufactured. On view at Centennial 
Machinery Hall, Section C 7, Col. 50, and at No. 
658 Broadway, New York. 








Dr. T. Felix Govraud’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
48 Bonn St., \. Y., and of druggists. $1.50 per bottle. 


Dr. Van Holm, 161 Court Street, Bostan, Mass. 
Areliable Physician. Consultation, by mail or at office, 
free. Office hours from 11 to 3. 


Visitors to the International Exposit‘on 
at Philadelphia should not fail to see the ** Fish r Re- 
frigerator,’”’ now on exhibition and in operation at K 11 
Agricultural Hall, Address, J. Hyde Fisher, P. O. Box 
170, Chicago, Ill. 

The Greatest Discovery of the Age is Dr. 
Tobias’s VeneTIAN LinimeNtT for the cure of Aches and 
Pains, also Cholera, Dysentery, Colic and Vomiting. 
Warranted for over twenty-seven years, and never failed. 
No family or traveler should be without it. It is worth 
its weight in gold. Sold by the druggists. 


Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T. N. Cottam, 
formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally, 
Address by letter, care of Frank Leslie, Esq., 537 Pearl 
Street, N.Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Antnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalcthoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern 
Slides a specialty, Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 





Throat 


ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, 
diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, Flesh and Appetite, and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the Blood, promptly and radically cured 
by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND 
SODA. Establisied 1858. Prices, $1 and $2 per bottle. 

Prepared only by 

WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John Street, New York. 
Sold by Druggists. 


WINCHESTER’S 


SPECIFIC PILL. 


A certain and speedy cure for NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
WEAKNESS, etc., thoroughly tested for 30 years with 
perfect success. TWO to SIX Boxes are generally suffi- 
cient to effect a radical cure. For further information, 
etc., SEND FOR CIRCULAR. $1 per box; six boxes 
$5, by mail, securely sealed, with full directions for use. 
Prepared only by WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 36 John 
Street, New York. P. O. Box 2430. 

35 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 36 best 

selling articles in the world. One sample 
free, Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mic... 


SUBSCRIBE TO ONE OF 
Frank Leslie’s 


Illustrated Periodicals 


$5,000 mmo $5,000 
CENTENNIAL GIFT. 


"Two $750 Pianos, 
4 $60 Singer Family Sewing Machines, 
1 $250 Parlor Organ, 


493 Other Valuable Presents. 




















July 4th, 1876, to Dec. 25th, 1876. 

In consequence of the Popular favor with which our 
first and second distributions, made February 22d and 
July 4th, 1876, were received, we have decided to have a 
third distribution on Dec, 25, when we will distribute pre- 
sents, including two $750 Pianos, a $250 Parlor Organ, 
and other articles of substantial value, to the aggregate 


| value of $5,000, Every annual subscriber to any of Frank 


Leslie’s Illustrated Newspapers and Magazipes, entered 
on our mailing-books between July Ist and December 
25th, 1876, will participate in this distribution. The 
name of each subscriber is registered in our mailing 
books, and a printed slip attached to each paper mailed, 
These slips will be placed in the box and as many of the 
same drawn as presents to be distributed. The first drawn 
will reeeive the first prize and so until all prizes are given 
away. We will send out no tickets but the names of all 
drawing presents with the names of presents will be 
printed on an extra sheet, and one mailed to every an- 
nual subscriber to each of our various publications, & -. 
The present drawn will be sent to the address to which 
the paper is sent, unless otherwise ordered by the 
party in interest. This will overcome the delay that 
often occurs by a loss of the Ticket in the mail, or othcre 
wise. Subscriptions may be sent direct to the pab- 
lishing office. or handed to any of our canvassing agents. 


We.can employ more canvassers, who, will: find our -at-. 


tractive and valuable publicafions, otr elegant premium, 
chromos and our Centennial gifts; sure to win sub- 
scribers, Address, AGeNcy Department, Frank Leslie’s 
Publishing House, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
AT. Shewart & Co. 


RECOGNIZING THE GENERAL 


Decline in Values 


OF ALL KINDS OF MERCHANDISE, WILL OFFER, 
DURING the ENTIRE SEASON, their 


Immense Stock 


OF CAREFULLY SELECTED GOODS, 
COMPRISING 


Foreign and Domestic Dress Goods, 
Silks and Velvets, Linens, 
Millinery Articles, 
Laces, Trimmings, 
Shawls, Suits, Cloaks, 
Hoisery, Gloves, 
Boys’, Children’s and Misses’ 
Ready-Made Suits, 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 
Carpets, Upholstery, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Ete., 
AT SUCH A 


Minimum of 
Low Prices 


AS CANNOT FAIL TO BE THOROUGHLY APPRE- 
CIATED by PURCHASERS. 





Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 








7 EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS made to measure, the 
K VERY BEST. 6 for $9. 
KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS SHIRTS, 
the VERY BEST, 6 for $7. 
Samples and full directions mailed free to any address. 
KEEP MANF’G CO., 165 & 167 Mercer St., N. Y. 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. Funxg, Jr., Sole Agent, No 78 John St., 
New York. P.O. Box, 1029. 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 

FRECKLES, 
AND TAN. Use Perry’s Moth 
and Freckle Lotion. It is reli- 


able. 
FOR PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, 


Blackheads or Fleshworms, 
Ask your druggist for Perry’s 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy, 
the infallible skin medicine, or 
consult Dr. B. C. PERRY, Der- 
matologist, 49 Bond Street, New 
York. 


N TEE the Wizarp OF THE ORIENT, 
SA, MA . e will send a photograph of 
your destined husband or wife on receipt of 35 cts. A 
written-out destiny, compri-ing all past and future 
events, furnished for $2.50. Advice in reference to !ost 
friends, property, love or business, given for $1. He 
relies entirely on the wonderful Art of Magicology, or 
Second Sight, and is invariably correct. Send photo- 
graph or lock of hair. Address, R. Samantee, P.O. Box 
456, San Francisco. Cah 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Next Drawing September 15th. 


T:Prize Of, 600.0. sce 

1 Prize: Of, ... ccccccccccccccecescscecs 

2 Prizes of, each. scvcese 

2 Prizes of, each. 

7 Prizes of, each.... 

59 Prizes of, each 

And 572 other Prizes. 
Wholes, $20; Halves; $10; Quarters, $5; Fifths, $4; 
Tenths, $2. Full explanatory circulars free. 


THEODORE ZSCHOCH, 116 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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New Carpetings, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


—_—_—_— 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


BROADWAY, corner 19th Street, 


Invite special attention to the very large additions 
made to their stocks of 


Fine Carpetings. 


WHOLE CARPETS IN 
AXMINSTER, 
AUBUSSON, 
and SMYRNA, 


AT LOWER PRICES THAN FOR MANY YEARS. 
“FRENCH MOQUETTES.”’ 
‘‘DURHAM AXMINSTERS,” 
(a new and very superior article. ) 
ROYAL WILTONS and ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
all the new and choice patterns in these goods. 
AMERICAN, BRUSSELS and TAPESTRIES, 
extraordinary low prices. 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OIL CLOTHS, WOVEN 
DRUGGETS, RUGS and MATS of every 
description at VERY LOW PRICES. 


at 





FALL IMPORTATION OF 

UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 

FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
LACE CURTAINS, ETé., ETC. 


INows Open. 
N.B.—MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, WINDOW SIIADES, 











Broadway, cor. 19th St., N. Y. 
] For 25 Cents. THE EUREKA CABINET. 
small needle stabs their finger every time. 
lelegant French bronze Pocket Pencil with 
rpents Eggs, each egg when produces an im- 
mense serpent. 1 Centennial autiful designs. 
Box 4614. 39 Ann Street, New York. 


Etc., made to order at short notice, 
Containing 1 Chinese “* What Is 1t?” & capi- 
tal triek—hand it to a person to open and a 
adjustable teads. 1 Eureka Camera, shows persons or ob- 
jects behind you or at your side. 1 Nest of Pharaoh's 
The CABINET containing the five articles sent paid, for 
only 25cents. Address, Eureka Trick & Novelty Co., 
If you want to do your 
own printing 





EATERS EASILY CURED BY 
one that has use: it for 13 years. Address 
Jos. A. Dunn, Elizabethport, N. J. 








to save or make money, send for a Cirevlar. Ye wante 

Bpecimen ik of Type, &c, send three cents, oe are the 
house in the pa | in the businem, and have the 

cheapest and best hand 

self-inking printing 

We seli = very good press for TWO DOLLARS, 

miniature printing office for FIVE DULLARS, 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS C0., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


COMFORT FOR THE FEET, 


All who would have feet free from 
+. A corns, dress the feet with a view to 

9 health, good taste and comfort, 
Shoes made on our lasts, modeled 
from nature—an essentially differ- 
ent sty le—and 
latest improve- 
ments. They 
press the foot 
evenly, giving 
elasticity in walk- 
p ing, and by the 
ingenuity of their construction they appear smaller than 
they really are, giving an elegant appearance even to 
the largest and clumsiest feet. 


EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 


81 Nassau Street, West Side, N. Y. 
ENGINEERS ‘iintcrstna tne Aruss Goreenon 


Illustrated Circular sent free. 8S. B. ALLEN, Bostoy. 


CAMPAIGN 


copies by ail, 

DONALDSON, Art 

2 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents, 
post paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N, Y. 


$55 & $77 
$250 


one day. 



















PICTURES, 19x24,CARICATURES, 
etc., the best and cheapest. Sample 
5e. Circulars free. WILLIAM M. 
Publisher, Cincinnati. 











¥ 


a Week to Agents, Samples FREE. 
P, 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
A MONTH.—-Agents wanted, male or female, 
for the best selling articles. 6,000 sold in 

Address, LAPHAM MFG. CO., Marion, 0. 








CAMPAIGN EQUIPMENTS. 


N. EAMES & CO., 


46 West Broadway, New York City, 


Mai.ufacturers and Dealers in Banners, Caps, Capes, Torches, Shirts, Belts, 
Campaign Tenor Drums, Transparencies, Flags, Streamers, Bunting, Eames’s 
‘Official? Campaign Badge, Portraits of Candidates. in six oil colors (two by 
three feet) for Banners, Club Rooms, « tc. , Presidential Grand March Campaign 
Song Book, entir.ly new Campaign Songs, Fireworks, Colored Tableaux, 
Lights for Meeting nights, embracing more articles than all other dealers 
combined. Furnish latest patterns and designs at rates ten to fifty per cent. 


less than others in the business. 


The Kames’s * Official” ewe cary 7 Badge, adopted by the lead- 
inion—trade price, $12 per gross, 

net cash, Samples of each sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents 

$3.30 net cash per quarter gross. 

Samples of each 25c., postpaid. 

We offer greatly reduced rates on open-work Banners with candidates’ Por- 
traits in six oil colors. and have facilities for producing 100 Banners per day, 
send address on ‘‘ postal’’ for 
mammoth Illustrated Sheet, containing fac-simile designs of our campaign 


ing Clubs and political organizations in the 


cash per gross. 


$12 net 
6.50 “ & -half gross. 


at rates 25 per cent. less than other dealers. 


goods in great variety, at reduced rates. 


~ Clubs send address on ‘‘ postal ’-and receive our Colored Circular. 


inducements offered. Clubsor parties sending address on ‘postal’ will re- 
ceive our grand Supplement, issued September Ist and October 15th, contain- 
Do not delay, but send immediately. 


N. EAMES & CO., 46 West Broadway, New York City. 


ing over 100 designs of our goods. 


Special 
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Traveler’s mathe, 
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Centennial Headquarters, 





FIFTY-SECOND ST. & ELM AVENUE. 

Ninety yards to the West Ticket En- 
trance to the Exposition. Accommodations 
for 5,000 guests. 

Lodgings per day 75 cents and $1. 

Restaurant first-class only. 

Meals 25 cents and upwards to order. 

Board and Lodging on American plan, 
$2.50 per day. 


Colonnade Hotel, 


¥IFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
fhe most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 
COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


ferms, $4 and $4.50 per day, Elegant Accommodations. 








American House, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


fargest First-class House in New England. Prices 
reduced t to $3, $3.50 and $4 per day. 


Grand Central Hotel, 
broadway, New York. The largest and finest hotel in 
the city. Erected at a total cost of $2,500,000, the 
Grand Central offers every convenience and luxury be- 
longing to its high position among first-class hotels. Mid- 

way between up-town and down-town hotels, it also offers 
the best advautages in location. Terms, $3, $3.50, and 
$4 per day, according to location of floor. H. L. POWERS, 
Proprietor. 








Coleman House, 
BROADWAY AND TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET, 
‘A la Carte. JAS. A. JEWELL, Proprietor. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 
Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best iy ilo 
the work of a $250 press. dx 6, 
5x73, $27; 6x9, $37; 8x12, S60: 
Good Card Press, type. roller, ink, 
etc., $5. Send stamp for catalogue 
to Curtis & Mitchell. Type Founders, 
No. 21 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1847. 














YOUR OW Ler Y 
a NStERE 
ONG PRESS. 


For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man- 
ee rs, » Morel ante, ee ae itis 
t tec nuse. 

e ever inven H s900 tn use. 

Oe Manat oand 
n aterla 
busi St. Boston’ 


MOOD’S PATENT 


CAGE AWNING 


Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND & RAIN, 
Very Ornamental, as well 

as Useful. 
For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 
factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 
PAPER C0., sole proprietors, 
582 Hudson St., New York. 




















THIS is By sending 35 cts, with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 

turn mail a correct photograph of your 

NO future husband or wife, with name and 


HUMBUG, F:6. Drawer 42: Fuitonville: NY.” 


TRUTH Is MIGHTY? 


rtinex, 





eigh| = 
to you @ ne eae 


of your future husband or 








Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 


THE GREAT 
Bors’ PAPRwER 
of America. 


Full of Adventure, Interest and Attraction for the Young, 
encouraging them to study and persevere in school, 


Stories of, great merit, sure to produce favorable 
impressions. 


Early in September will begin 


A Sequel to Lion Jack, 


By Hon. P. T. Barnum, 


Whose present story has won such extraordinary 
encomiums from all. 





Billy Barlow at the Centennial, 
An amusing story, 
By Bracebridge Hemyng, 


Author of ‘‘ Jack Harkaway.” 





The Young Naval Cruiser, 


Sy Roger Starbuck, 





Issued every Tuesday. Price, 5 cents; yearly subscrip- 
tion, including postage and a fine chromo, $2.50, 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


SLIE°S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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| VeneerCuttingMachine 


FOR GAE. 

One Rotary Machine, cutting four feet long and four 
feet diameter. 

One Slicing Machine, cutting five feet six inches long. 

Both in perfect order, with pulleys, shafting, etc., 
complete for immediate use. 

Also, a Sheridan’s Paper-Cutting Machine, 42-inch 
knife. Price low. Address, 


GEO, W. READ & CoO.., 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, East River, 
NEW YORK. 












= SF PORTABILITY, combined qith great 
fae-e-—Se power in Aes MARINE,’ TOU RISTS’, OPERA, 
}3 4 . and genera! out door day and night double per- 
dé 3 iE. A. spective glasses; will show otjects distinctly from 
| a Ee two tosix miles. Spectacles of the greatest tranrpa- 
- rent power to strengthen and improve the sight 
without the distressing results of frequent. changes. Catalogues 
sent by inclosingstamp. SEIMMONWS, OCULISTS OP- 
TICIAN, 687 Broadway, N. ¥. 





EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
BRANCH OFFICES: A Univ: — — cor. 11th Street, 
345 4th 

Gents’ and Sensi Linen, fais Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


ae BATHS are the largest and most complete in 

the city. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect: the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 


The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generaly supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but,on the contrary, the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
to 12 M 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAYS, from 
9A. M. tol P. M. 


imitagiee. Gold Watches 
5. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 to $12, <7 match. Jewelry ofthe same. 
I y Sent C. 0: D., by Express. Sendstamp for 
Illustrated Cireular COLLINS MeTaL WaTCH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696 











The Best 


SMALL 


POWER ENGINES "t 
INTHE COUNTRY. 


Manufactured by 
WARD B.SNYDER, 


84 FultonStr, 
NEW yYoR* 


TOBE SEEN AT. THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


ONYDER'S LITTLE GIANT STEAM: ENGINE |p 


“One- Horse Power, with tubular 
és boiler complete,only... $150. 


Os 
ew Ge 


Ayo: Henge Power... 


Call and Examine 


OR SEND FOR 
AN 
ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 





Agents Wanted. 


Sl0c $263. 25 SSS 
BH to $20 eT ce 


j a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms Ree. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 











L di can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
AQILES address, ELLIS MAN'G CO., Waltham, Mass. 


A WEEK to Agents, Oldand Young, Male and 
Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 
FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 
10 A D AY 7-Shot Nickel-plated Revolvers $3. 
2 New Novelties and Chromos. Cata- 
logue free. GEO. L. FELTON & CO., New York City. 











GENTS WANTED to canvass for 30 styles of Em- 

_ blem Visiting and Business Cards. Samples 10 cts. 
Immense profits, Emblem Printing Co., No. 8 E. Dedham 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


ES WE WANT an agent in every town. 
Easy work at home. Write now, and we 
will start you. $8aday sure to all. SIMP- 

YES SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


NEW DEPARTURE, oi 


Balesmen wanted in every r and town in the U. 8. A 

to intro*uce our Old and Staple MAN ME AND Pe PER 

eo Hotel and Traveling Ex Apply by letter or in 
waa - GRANT RANT & + O-, 4,648 Howe came 




















NITED Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. $80 a 

month, hotel and traveling expenses 
paid. Monitok MaNnuracturine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





$1 Samples for trial. Best 

article out. Profit 400 

@ percent. Agents make $70 

per week. 4f unempioyed send stamp for pamphlet. 
J. P. RAY & CO., Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS WantED) Medals and Diplomas Award 


orHOLNA'® GEN? ENNIAL BIBLE 


1,800 or ... Address for new circulars, 
} a J. LIOLMAN & CO., 930 ARCH Street, Phila 


C AGENTS WANTED FOk HISTORY 


NTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


It sells faster than any other book. One Agent sold 73 
copies in two days) Send for our extra terms to Agents. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—One from every county in 
the United States—may 
now secure steady em- 


Pate for the next eight rae delivering Frank 














POPULAR 


What shall we Do with Our Indians? 

A Grove of Palm Trees. 

The Point Lace Barbe. By Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Man in Europe in the Stone Age. 

A Morocco Cavalier. 

The Retreat. 

A Visit to Nuremberg. 

An Escape, 

The Chevalier d’Eon. 

A Panther Hunt. 

Cromwell’s Cookery Book. 

The Buffadero, 

Talma. By Henry B. Baker. 

Hawking. 

Hedgecourt. 

Parsley Peel, 

Pearl Island. 

The Gir! Detective. By S. Annie Frost. 
Miss Wheeler, the Heroine of Cawnpore. 
The Willow Switch. 

Chapel Cave, near Lewiston, Pa, 

A Curious Petition 

A Harvest Festival in Poland. 

A Woman’s War. 


What shall we Do with Our Indians ?—A Group of Prom 
inent Sioux Chiefs; An Indian Calumet or Peace 
Pipe; Kiowa and Comanche Indians Signing a 
Treaty of Peace; Satanta Making a Speech Dur- 
ing the Negotiation of a Treaty ; Sioux Indians 
Performing the Scalp Dance; Sioux Attacking an 
Emigrant Train—Scenes «f the Sioux War of 1865; 
A Settler Pierced by Arrows; The Agencies— Issu- 
ing Clothes to the Indians—Issuing Supplies to 
the Indians; Indians and the Army — General 
Sherman Meeting the Sioux Chiefs in 1867—In- 
dians and Peace Commissioners—Indians Going 
to a Council; The Uintah Mountains, Black Fork 
River; Captain Jack, Leader of the Modoes in the 
War; "Attack ona ‘rain of Black Hills Miners; 
Action between Sioux and a force of Volunteers 
and Miners; General George Crook, U. S. A.; 
General Crook's Army Advancing into the Hostile 
Country. 

A Grove of Palm Trees. 

The Point Lace Barbe. 

The Retreat, 

A Morocco Cavalier. 

Man in Europe in the Stone Age. 

Nuremberg: The Royal Castle at Nuremberg; The Bride’s 

Door in the Church of St. Lawrence; The Nassau 

House and Virgin’s Fountain; The Shrine of St. 

Scbald; The House of Albert Durer—His Tomb; 

The Jungfern Kuss, or Virgin, showing a victim 

within it—Interior of the Jungfern Kuss; The 

Frauenkirche, or Church of the Virgin. 

An Escape. 

The Chevalier d’Eon. 

A Panther Hunt. 

The Buffadero, 

Talma, 

Madame Tallien. 

“After the Hunt.” By Monginot, 

Hedgecourt. 

Pear! Island. 

Parsley Peel. 

The Girl Detective. 

Miss Wheeler, the Heroine of Cawnpore. 

The Willow Switch. 


at once a circulation seldom attained in vears. 





THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE DAY! 


Frank Leslie’s 


MONTHLY, 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Excellent, Attractive and Cheap, is now ready with the following 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE, 


A Visit to a Spanish Prison. 

The Banian Tree. 

My Brief Romance. 

Southern Scenes, 

Fatal Curiosity. 

Maximillian’s Wish. 

Ail in a Name. 

Mr. John Pounds, the Gratuitous Instructor of Poor 
Children. 

An Adventure with a Catamount. 

Guarana, 

Babies and their Belongings. 

My Night Lodger. 

The Red Thrush Defending its Nest. 

Smoking Out a Tiger. 

Barney McGee, and How he Got his Wife to America. 

A Curious Lingo. 

Epistolary Correspondence. 

The Judge’s Cave, Westville, Conn. 

Horseshoes. 

The Diamond. Its Source, Properties, and Uses. By Pro- 
fessor C. A. Joy. 

Recent Progress in Science. 

Entertaining Column. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Chapel Cave, near Lewiston, Pa. : Entrance to Limestone 
Cave; The Old Man of the Cave; A Curious 
Fungus. 

Harvest Festival in Poland. 

A Concert of Amateurs. 

The Pet Fawn. 

A Visit to a Spanish Prison—Friends Without. 

ihe Banian Tree. 

My Brief Romance. 

* Don’t I look Well?” 

Southern Scenes: A South Carolina Agriculturist; A 
Charleston Street Vender. 

Fatal Curiosity. 

Maximilian’s Wish. 

Mr, John Pounds, the Portsmouth Cobbler. 

An Adventure with a Catamount. 

Babies and their Belongings: A Lapland Cradle—The 
Round-about—The Go-cart—A Pad for the Head; 
The Dutch Custom—A Chinese Winter Cradle— 
Young Italy—Sioux Baby Carriage. 

My Night Lodger. 

The Red Thrush Defending its Nest. 

Smoking Out a Tiger. 

Barney McGee, and How he Got his Wife to America. 

The Judge’s Cave, Westville, Conn.—First Headstone at 
Whalley’s Grave—Present one; The John Dixwell 
Monument—First Stone erected at Dixwell’s Grave 
—Stone at Goffe’s Grave 

The Diamond: Military Escort Convoving Diamonds to 
the Coast of Brazil—Diamonds Fields on the Vaal 
River, South Africa, Discovered in 1870; Diamond 
Seckers in Camp—Digging and Wa-hing—Leaving 
Cape Town for Diamond-fields; Diamond - cutting 
Works on the Amstel, Holland— Splitting Dia- 
monds; Polishing Diamonds—Sizes of Diamonds— 
Brilliants — Roses ; Diamonds and other Gems 
found with Gold—Cape Diamonds in the Rough; 
The Koh-i-Noor, Original Cutting—Plan of First 
Cutting; Recut; Simple Mode of Testing a Dia 
mond; ‘The Pitt Diamond Exhibited to the San 
Culottes un ! er a Military Guard during the French 
Revolution 

The Woman's Tailor in Bearn. 





The Widowed Duck. 


This new Monthly, from its wonderful combination of merits, has won general favor and admiration, and reached 


Every Number gives 128 pages of excelient reading. embracing what would require volumes in other form ; and, 
with a hundred illustrations, furnishes re: aiding full of interest, timely and educational. 


The ‘* POPULAR MONTHLY ” can be found at all news-depots. 


128 Pages Quarto, 100 Illustrations, Price only 20 Cents. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50, POSTAGE FREE. 


Frank Leslie, No. 537 Pearl Street, New York City. 


Leslie’s Illustrated [i‘storical Register of 
the Centennial Exposition. We will n mite 
with a limited number of GENERAL AG GE 
who control a corps of canvassers. Address, AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT, FRANK LESLIe’s PUBLISHING House, 537 
Pearl Street, New York. 


=== = z 


ERVOUS DEBILITY, etce.—A Sufferer’s 

experience, warning and rules of cure given ina 

pamphlet. Mailed free by Dr. J. M. DaGNna.t, 11 Clinton 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 











HE ‘“*BLACK ART,” 25 cents. “Love Cards,” 25 
cents per pack. 25 ‘‘Chromo” Visiting Cards 
(Latest Style) 50 cents. Ho(a)rse Joker,” 10 cents. 
HEVALIER. The Mysteries of Paris, A Fascinating French novel. 
ASSE-COU. 400 pages. $1 by Express. 
Whole lot per express for $2.00. 
CHESHIRE CARD CO., Cuesmine, Conn. 





ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
A great success. Four .sizes. Send. stamp for 
J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 


THE REVOLUTION. 


The best, cheapest, heaviest and strongest 
Rotary Power Printing Press on the Globe. 
For Printers’ and Amateurs’ use. Send 
10 cents for lilustrated Catalogue to 


Ww. YY. Hawarads, 
36 Cnuurcn Sr., N. Y. 
Presses from $1.50 to $350, 


Catalogue to 











7 VISITING CARDS, NO 2 Alike, 1 name 30 cts 
ec and 3ct. stamp. 4 packs 4 names, $1. With one 
pack for samples you can obtain 20 names per hour 
SS easily. Best and prettiest lot of cards ever seen. If 
not more than satisfied, I will refund your money. 
eel Sent by, return mail. Common cards at unheard-of 
rates. Agent's circular, a list of 240 styles of cards, 
x 103 samples of type, ete., with each order. Address, 
W.C. CANNON, 712 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 





Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner, 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER, 


“AFTER MANY DAYS,” 


A Novel 


By Christian Reid, 


The most popular American Novelist. 


“T,01S DEINE,” 


A Charming Serial by the Author of ‘For Love or 
Him,” ‘‘OrREL’s Fouty,”’ eto. 


Short Stories by Annie Thomas, Rev. E, E. Hale, 
Jane G. Austin, Amanda M. Douglas, Mrs. 
M. A. Dennison, Mrs. 8S. A. Weiss, 
8. Annie Frost, John Moran, Rev. 
E. W. Badger, etc., etc. 


Adventures in all parts of the world from actual experi- 
ence finely illustrated. Portraits and Lives of Self-made 
Men. Manners and Customs of various Nations. Anec- 
dotes of Animal Life; Pictures and Entertaining Matter 
for the Young; Poetry; Essays. A Charming, Varied 
and Interesting Miscellany. Reading and Pictures of the 
most attractive and heightened character. 


Issued.every Monday, price 10 cents) Yearly Subserip 
tion, $4.00, postage free and a Chromo. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
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TAKE SCHENCK’S 
Manprake Pitts 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Agne and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms : 

Liver Complaint, 


Jaundice, sia, 
7 een ee pee 





z .None_ ge 
without the Trade- 
-*\ Mark and Signature 
of the Inventor on 
;| the wrapper. 
3 Ask your druggist 
* for it. For Certifi- 
‘| cates,read little blue 
—. Enemy in the 
ir. 






" TRapE-MARK. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 


WM. F. KIDDER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. Y. 





‘sTHE BRUNSWICK,” 
Boylston, Corner Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

This new and commodious structure is now completed 
and ready for the reception of guests. The house is fire- 
proof, and contains every modern improvement, includ- 
ing a p ger and baggage elevator. It is elegantly 
furnished, is centrally located, in the most fashionable 
part of the city, near the Public Garden, Library and 
Common, and as ‘convenient to the Railroad Depots and 
Theatres as any first-class Hotel in the city. 

No pains or money will be spared to make the Bruns- 
wick take rank with the best hotels in this country. 

Horse-cars pass the doors. J. W. Woxcort, Prop’r. 











ARLINGTON HOTEL, 
VE. CLIC 










Hot Springs, Ark. 
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S. H. STITT & CO., 
Proprietors. 

This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 
attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
onty hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 
being the best regulated and best sustained in 
the South. 


TEeH ARiItN Grown 
Ig supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxu- 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of hostelry. : 

By a recent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, the 
title to the Hot Springs Reservation is declared to be in 
the United States, and a Receiver appointed by the 
Court has taken charge of and rented the property to its 
occupants. The town of Hot Springs is now incorpo- 
rated, and its affairs are administered with a commend- 
able vigor and efficiency. 
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PERFUMES, 


Warranted the Finest Goods Made, | 


“SHIRTS 





JW.JOHNSTON 
260 GRAND STREET NY. 
Also 427 Sixth Avenue cor. Twenty-sixth Street 


Ladies’ & Men’s Hosiery and Underwear. 


aa” 6 Dress Shirts of Wamsutta Muslin and Fine Linen 
for $12. 6 Superior Dress Shirts, of finest and 
heaviest materials, for $15, ‘ guaranteed to fit.” 

Sar Dress Suirts, ready made, unlaundried, $1.25 each. 

aay” Send for prices of neck-ties, scarfs, collars, under- 
shirts and drawers, and rules for self-measurement. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. Large reduction 
im prices. A trial bottle free. 

rs. J, A. DROLLINGER, La Porte, Ind. 
Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. S. B. Collins. ) 


BARRY’S 
Tricopherous 


Promotes the growth of the Hair 
to such a degree, that in a few 
months a thin head of Hair be- 
comes by its use, a thick 


Mass of Shining Fibres. 
Bold by all Druggists, 
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ready to receive them warmly.” 





Inp1an Acent.—“ You are very welcome, Mr. Bull, 


Sirtinc Burt— Pale face soldiers ali down South now, attending election! Next Spring all 
come North to visit Sitting Bull; so, give me plenty guns and powder, that I may be 


THE .FALL AND SPRING CAMPAIGNS. 


What can I sell you to-day #? \ 





WHITE LABEL, OLD STYLE. 


DEINHARD & CO., Coblenz, 
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{ The Great Western Scroll Saw Co.’s New 
and Improved $5 Foot and Steam Power 
Scroll and Bracket Saw is the best one 
yet invented. It will saw 12 feet (line 
measure) per minute. With it men and 
boys are making from $3 to $10 per day; 
it is made of walnut and steel; is put upin 
most workmanlike manner. We will send 
ji you a Machine, 6 Saws, 15 Patterns, and 
ai 2 feet prepared wood, on receipt of $6. 
Address, ‘‘Great Western Scroll Saw Co., 











Leavenworth, Kansas.”’ 


QUOT PONSARDIN 


HOCK and MOSELLE WINES. 


HENRY G. SCHMIDT & CO., Sole Agents, 


——$ 
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THE STANDARD 


(Sepremper 16, 1876, 
TOOTH WASsSz 
of the age is SOZODONT. It 


S/0UUN | facta 


colored teeth are rendered white by its use. The BREATH 
derives fragrance from its aroma, It prevents and 
arrests dental decay. The gums become rosier and 
harder under its operation. All its ingredients are VEGE- 
TABLE AND ANTISEPTIC. It is essential that the 
teeth be well cared for. Mothers, see that your children 
purify their teeth daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


By this means the enamc: may be kept always un- 
corroded. IMPURE BREATH arising from Catarrh, Bad 
Teeth, or the use of Liquor or Tobacco, is completely 
neutralized by the daily use of SOZODONT. 

Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
LONDON DEPOT, 55 NEW BOND STREET. 


DEMAN 











bag 
Y SONS. 
PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 
92 Bleecker Street, New York. - 
173 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


JUNE. JULY. 
THE SUMMER CAPITAL. 


Leland’s Ocean Hotel, 
LONG BRANCH, 


Now’ OPEN. 
Charles & Warren Leland. 
AUGUST. SEPT. 














CHAMPAGNES, 


YELLOW LABEL, DRY. 


These wines are acknowledged to be the finest products of France, and are for sale by all first-class wine-dealers, 


FINKE & CO., Bordeaux, 


CLARETS and SAUTERNES. 


Yo 





TILDEN on HAYES 
Campaign Outfits. 


CAPES, CAPS, OR HATS, 
TORCHES, LANTERNS, 


ALL KINDs;' 
BELTS, BADGES, CHARMS, Etc. 


A Complete Outfit, consisting of Colored Cape 
and Cap, Swing Torch and Stick, only $1.50 per man, 





Portrait Banners on heavy Muslin, 3x33 feet, 
with Portrait of either Candidate, 25x38, price only 
$2.50 per doz.; in fancy colors, with Red, White and 
Blue Fringe $4 to $7 per dozen. 


WARD B. SNYDER, 


MANUFACTURER, 


84 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 





PHELPS, DODCE & CoO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 

SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Ete. 

CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


TIN-PLATE, 





Improved Field, Marine, Opera 
and Tourist’s Glasses, 

| Spectacles and Eye Glasses. Artificial Hu- 

man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 

N. Y. Catalogues mailed by inclosing stamp. 





So Ss 
Broadway, 








Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS 
For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time=-Sent Free. 





», La Porte, Indiana, 








HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines, 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, ..vminr'ertcp'euwet, 


65 Broap &1., New 


PAYS FOR ITSELF! 


THE 
WwooTton 
DESK 00., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


N. Y. AGENCY, 


J. R. Anderson & Co. 
262 Broadway. 


“To the ordinary desk as a steamship to a canal-boat.”? 
—Jno. C. New, Treasurer United States. , 


‘‘ Saves timé enough in a few months to cover its cost.’’ 
—0O. H. Bocart, Cashier Pacific B’k., San Francisco. 


The most Productive of Investments—It pays cent. per cent, 
[SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. } 















LSAVE $202 
yy libs 


WILSON 
SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE 
THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST FIRST 
CLASS MACHINE 
INTHE WORLD 
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AGENTS ED 
FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
|WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
IMENTS FOR FULL PARTIC TERMS & 
[ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAG 
|827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEAN 


ULARS, 








CICELSloR 


“Lowest Priced and BEST.” 
Do Your Own Printing! 
Press_ for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 


Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their pristing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase and 


fitin Amateur Print " The Girls or 
tin? Bo have great fun and e money fast at 
Pre nacll"cistect ieee 
ne oO} e facturers, 
e€ sses ow KELSE’ & o6., Meriden, Conn. 
NOW READY, 


LIVES AND PUBLIC SERVICES 
Samuel J. Tilden 


THOMAS A. HENDRIOKS, 
Democratic Nominees for President and Vice- 
President of the United States. 

WitH PORTRAITS AND NuMERovs ENGRAVINGS. 

By C, EDWARDS LESTER, 


Author of ‘‘Our First Hundred Years,” ‘Life and 
Public Services of Charles Sumner,” etc., etc, 














‘“*. , . « It is ably written, is full of interesting data, 
and is altogether one of the best arguments in favor of 
the principles it advocates that could be suggested to 
readers.’ —Brooklyn Eagle. 


*,* Written from material furnished by the distin- 
guished statesmen, and by their authority. Every one 
is anxious to learn of the early life, public acts, private 
virtues and exemplary careers of the Reform Governor 
and the Constitutional Advocate. The volume gives 
the proceedings of the Convention at St. Louis, the Ad- 
dresses, Letters of Acceptance, with the Leading Speeches 
of Governor Tilden during his long and earnest battles 
for reform, and contests with and victory over the New 
York Tammany Ring and the Great Canal Combinatien. 





Price, in paper covers .... ..50 cts. 
Price, in cloth covers.........+++++s .+-$1.00 
For sale at all Bookstores, or sent postpaid to any addregs 


in the United States on receipt of price 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
$87 Peart Street, N, ¥ 





